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SCHOOLS and 
| COLLEGES 


The Publishers of The Youth’s 
Companion will be pleased to 
send to anyone requesting it a 
Catalogue of any Academy, 
Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, 
Music or Normal School, Col- 
lege or University. Kindly indi- 
cate whether you have in mind 
one for boys or girls, and if 
you have any preference as to 
its location. = 
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Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
The Youth’s Companion ::: econ Mass. 
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Parsonsfield Seminary 
NORTH PARSONSFIELD, MAINE 
For boys and girls. In the foothills of the White 
Mountains. 200 acres. 4 buildings. Invigorating air. 
All sports. College preparatory course. Domestic 
science. Agriculture. oe fi permits $150 to 
cover allexpenses. Book 
wes L. MOUNTFORT, A.B., Principal 

Box 4 Kezar Falls, Maine 

















Wilbraham Academy 


Fits for Life and for College Work 
Five brick buildings, modern gymnasium. 
Athletic field, campus and farm of 250 acres. 
Enrollment—65 boys. 
Rates $600 to $700. 


Gaylord W. Douglass, Headmaster, Box 295, Wilbraham, Mass. 
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PREPARE! 


Too many young folks handicap their 
future by beginning the ‘“‘ Battle of 
Business’’ unprepared. 





Worcester Academy 


‘ounded 1834 
BY MEANS OF on EFFICIENT FACULTY OF 20 
EXPERIENCED MEN, A WELL-NIGH © COMPLET: 
BRYANT & S i RAT I ON | MATERIAL Equrpmznr OF “BUILDINGS AN 
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PLAYING FIELDS, AND A DEMOCRA 
CULTIVATED THROUGH — THREE GEN 
COMMERCIAL SC era ara ange Hae 
EDUCATES Bove. SEND FOR THE CATALOG. 


BOSTON D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D. Prin., 


1 Providence St., Worcester, Mass. 
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supplements the courses in the public schools, academies and 
colleges with an intensive course of Practical Training to 


insure better positions, more rapid promotions and higher salary. Industrial r reparedness 

ACCOUNTING, BOOKKEEPING, STENOGRAPHIC, SECRE- REQUIRES 

TARIAL and COMMERCIAL TEACHING Courses are taught by a TRAINED OFFICERS 
large staff of experienced in- 

structors, with every facil- LOWELL TEXTILE SCHOOL 

ity for rapid progress and PREPARES THESE FOR THE 


thorough instruction. TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Write, phone or call for full in- DEGREE COURSES (four years) 


formation, including terms. (We 
° Chemistry and Textile Coloring, Textile 
employ no canvassers, solicitors Eaginecring 


or agents.) DIPLOMA COURSES 



















Bryant & Stratton Commercial School Cotton Manufacturing, \ Woot Manufacturing, 
Iston Boston, Mass. le sign 
334 Boy’ St., os Certified graduates of High Schools _ae Academies ad- 
School now open. Students mitted without examinations. 





admitted daily Fall term commences Sept. 24, 1917. For catalogue address 


CHARLES H. EAMES, S.B., Principal, LOWELL, MASS. 
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| baits! S Hill Seminary 


KENT’S HILL, MAINE. 


One of New England’s best equipped 
schools. Extensive grounds. Modern 
buildings. Fields for all athletic games. 
Stimulating winter sports. Courses pre- 
paring for college, scientific schools 
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y School of Personality for Girls and eee. Military gy = 
. e . ceptiona courses in music e schoo 
ea APPY home life with personal attention and care. } offers equal opportunities for boys and | 
Students inspired by wholesome and beautiful ideals of E girls at a very moderate cost. = 
efficient womanhood. Hygiene and morals observed especially Sind for Wlustvated booklet 
nes for health, character and initiative. 100 acres; pine groves ; ; 


eee 


and 1000 feet of seashore. Climate is exceptionally favorable JOHN O. NEWTON, Principal. = 
for outdoor life. Horseback riding, gymnastics. College Preparatory. French, $00 comm 044 comes $444 “” poderumn 0¢)emmm 400 
German and Spanish by native teachers. Music, Culture, Domestic Science, Handi- 


work, Household Arts, Secretarial and other courses for securing Personality Diplomas introductory 
to definite service. Experienced, enthusiastic instructors. klet. 


Rev. Thomas Bickford, A. M., Miss Faith Bickford, Principals, Box D, Brewster, Mass. 























EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


RHODE ISLAND 
Last year's gasses in nine colleges. Free scholarship for best 
Boy Scout. Gymnasium. Athletics. Military drill under Army 
Officer. Separate department for girls. Endowment permits rate of 
$350-$450. Address SAMUEL W. IRWIN, 8.T.B., Principal. 


COLBY ACADEMY 


New London, N.H. Inthe New Hampshire Hills. Co-educational. 
College certificate. General courses. Agriculture. Domestic Arts. 
Music. $150,000 in new buildings. Scientific equipment unsur- 
passed. Gymnasium. Athletic field. Military training. Endowment. 
Founded 1837. JUSTIN 0. WELLMAN, A. B., Headmaster. 


CUSHING ACADEMY 


burnham, Massachusetts 
A School aaa knowing. $375-$400. Six-payment 
plan. send for catalog. 
S. COWELL, A.M., Pd. D., Principal. 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


Upper School—Unique record for entrance preparation 
and for success of graduates in college. Studio, manual 
training, athletics, gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Lower School—Special home care and training of younger 
boys. Graded classes. Outdoor sports. Catalog. 


SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph. D., Principal, Providence, R.1. 


Bordentown Military Institute 


bees preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculiy, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught how 
tostudy. Military training. Supervised athletics. 33rd year. 
For catalogue, address Rev. T. H. LANDON, A.M., D.D., Prin. 
Bordentown, N.J. Col. T. D. LANDON, Commandant, 


RIGGS SCHOOL, Lakeville, Conn. 
An Agricultural School to train boys for self-support in country 

















life. Tuition, board and lodging $200 fora12 months’ term. A few free 
and partly free scholarships available. Present accommodations all 
taken—boysarenowaccepted in orderoftheirapplication. Temporary 
accommodations provided until Autumn when New Building will 
be finished. For further particularsapply to F. B. Riggs, Headmaster. 





The Sargent School ‘gattz3s:" 


Established 1881. Largest teachers’ department for physi- 

cal education in the world. General and special courses 

prepare for healthy womanhood. Address for booklet. 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 


Worcester Domestic Science School 





One and two-year Normal and Home-making courses. Trains for 


teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians, housekeepers. The 
first school devoted so/e/y to Normal Domestic Science training. 
Graduates occupy exceptional positions. Opens Sept. 18,1917. Ad. 


dress Mrs. FP. A. Wethered, 158 Institute Road, Worcester, Mass. 


Co-ordination of Mind, Body, Voice. 

School of a year opens October 4th 
ummer Terms: N.Y. University, 
Expression Univeraty of Vermont, Boston, 
ville, Chicago. List of Dr. 
Curry eiimmaiennlaaes secon ators) and ** Expression” free. 


S.S. Curry, Ph.D., Litt.D., President, Copley Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground 
positions. Mrs. Annie Moseley Perry, Principal. 
Home School cyitirenana ve 
Children and Youth 
Pounded by Mrs. W. D. Herrick, in 1881. Individual training, 
securing most satisfactory results in self-control, articulation and 
applica ation in work and play. Open all the year. Exceptional 


/pportunity for permanent pupils. Terms, $800 and up 


Miss Frances J. Herrick, Prin.,108. Prospect St., Amherst, Mass. 




















Westbrook Seminary ‘mize 


A preparatory school for boys and girls with graduate degrees for young women. Six buildings, 
nine acres of campus and athletic fields. Quarter-mile track. Gymnasium. Modern dormitories, 
completely remodeled. Complete Courses in Domestic Science. College entrance certificates. 
Advanced courses for high school graduates. Languages, including Spanish. Thorough prepara- purpose is made possible by the close inti- 
tion for business—courses in shorthand, typewriting and bookkeeping. Special courses in Music. | macy existing between students, instructors 
87th year opens Sept. 20th, 1917. Write for catalog. Address Clarence P. attrac President | and principal. For younger boys—a limited 
| number—there is a separate Junior Depart- 
| ment and Chase Cottage with a house mother 
H in charge. For good health—Athletics, and a 
location in the White Mountain Region. 
Endowed—rates $300 to $400. Catalog. 


Your boy or girl will be guided at Tilton 
with the purpose of the school always in 
mind—developing systematic habits of study. 

good manners and worth-while morals. This 

















GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Prin., 20 School Street, TILTON, N. H. 














Dummer Academy 


South Byfield Massachusetts 


155th year. 35 miles from Boston. 330 acres. A boys’ boarding and day school, small (50 boys) and demo- 
cratic. Your son—not the class—the unit. Preparation for college and technical schools. Gymnasium. 








Athletic field. Tennis courts. New board track. New Golf Course. Hockey pond. Salt-water sports. ¢ T the foot of Razged Mountain. 40 acres. 8 modern : 
Mood House New building desizned for needs of boys from 9 to 14. Only 12 boys admitted. 4 Gy . Separate playgrounds | | 
y * Lessons. play and home life carefully planned, correlated and supervised in || for boysand girls. 10 acres devoted to outdoor sports. 
healthful, comfortable surroundings. For catalog and other information address pend = study na gee nara on. — the a 
arm, Pure spring water. College entrance certifi- 
CHARLES S. INGHAM, Ph.D., Headmaster, South Bylield, Mass. cate. Prepares for technical schools. Practical arts. 





‘a Each pupil has advantage of personal friendship of 

ia trained, sympathetic teachers. Your boy or girl 

Pj educated, not merely instructed, in a wholesome 
environment at moderate expense. Address 


|| FRANCIS T. CLAYTON, A. M., Head Master, ANDOVER, N. H. 
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A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


77th year opens September, 1917. New $100,000 residence hall, p pontont in construction and appointments, Each unit of 
16 boys under an efficient master. Your boy's personality studied and directed by a large corps of able teachers. All 











the advantages of a high-priced school for moderate terms. Whol esome food. Healthy outdoor life. Intelligent guid- 
— in work and play. Scientific and preparatory departments. Six Gy Six-acre athletic fields. 


+e e 
| abtees Setice Wt OFS Os a tae ee ie bees Gee Quincy Mansion School 
— 3 FOR GIRLS 
be ‘ | Woll M h 
LLEN SCHOOL FOR BOYS | ou AME |, 0 ouster Masrachores 


In historic Quincy. Beautifully located six 

Founded 1853. 10 miles from Boston. A country school with : miles from Boston. Attractive estate. Ample 
military training. College preparatory and general courses. Gym- a ‘ isf i ab sa 8009, 

nasium and swimming pool. Athletic coach. Manual training. ary . | grounds for outdoor recreation. Artificial lake 

**A school of distinguished alumni.’’ Our intimate association with ' iS ‘ for boating and skating. Three fine build- 

each boy a eee ae ee Catalog. ings. Large library. Gymnasium. Special 

— and graduate courses of study. Advantages 


Box Y, West Newton, Mass. > P - Be > 

in Art, Music, French, German, Italian and 
English. Certificates for college. Large corps 
of experienced teachers. 

















RECITATION HALL 



































A Sobne? Coll P For Year Book address 

choo ollege Preparatory Mrs. HORACE M. WILLARD, Princi 
for Girls Abbot Academy Course with yaa D, Principal 
23 Miles ertificate rights. | 

fi Bost ANDOVER, MASS. 
ranean Founded 1828 senmnnnnenees Harvard Dental School 


Situated in a famous New England town. Campus of 23 acres, with grove, tennis court and athletic fields. A Department of Harvard University 
Modern buildings, containing studios, laboratories, library, art gallery, audience hall, gymnasium and infirm- 








| buildi t D 
wy. ; Established meats i in educational circles for scholarship and character. Long and successful history. | Hotere be from a one oes oe. mee SS 
odern spirit and methods , | 4 years course begins September, 1917. Catalog. 
MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 








EUGENE H. SMITH, D. M.D., Dean, Boston, Mass 
















Science and Home Management. 


= “s 6a F SNS, wee PR ales hte: See deace > 

A Famous Old New England ome School 
25 miles from Boston. College Preparation. General Courses. Domestic 
Art. Music. Modern Languages. Interior 
Decorating. The school, home and gymnasium are each in separate buildings. 
Horseback riding, canoeing, trips afield. Extensive grounds for tennis, golf. 
hockey. basketball and other sports. $600-$700. Upper and lower school 


50 pupils. For catalog address MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, West Bridgewater, Mass. 
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A high grade pregeretery school with a moderate tuition, 105th year opens Sept. 12th. High elevation. Eight build- 
ings. 100 acres, New and separate dormitories for boys and girls. New gymnasium. Playing fields. School farm. 


For full information address CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Principal, Meriden, New Hampshire { 
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“s EAR Kathy,” the 
letter from Mrs. 
Rawdon ran, ‘‘I 


was called here last night 
by a telegram. Dick is very 
ill. O Kathy, I cannot yet 
face the thought that it is 
infantile paralysis, but. they 
fear it is that terrible, mys- 
terious scourge! Keep up 
good heart, and I will let you hear 
daily. All were well at home, though 
Ellen and Susy only bore up in 
order to get me away more easily. 
Mother. ’’ 

Kathleen fled blindly, not know- 
ing whither she was going. At the 
top of the building was a great attic 
sometimes used as a drying room, 
and she took refuge there. Throw- 
ing herself on the floor she burst 
into tears. 

At first she sobbed dumbly. Dick, 
—sunny, funny, good old Dick,— 
stricken down like that; Dick, so 
stanch and true, winning a scholar- 
ship and plodding along, trying to 
get to the place where he could work 
for mother and the children. He 
would die, or— Kathleen simply 
could not think of Dick as paralyzed. 

If it came thus hard to her,—and 
Kathleen suddenly saw herself as 
utterly heartless and selfish,—why, 
it would almost kill mother, who 
was all devotion and unselfishness, 
who lived for her children. Kath- 
leen’s heart went out to her mother 
with painful intensity. 

It was not like Kathleen to re- 
member that she was to go on duty 
at four o’clock, but just before that 
hour she went down to her room, 
bathed her face, put on a fresh apron 
and hurried over to the hospital. 

Her work there she always did 
well ; but to-day she worked harder 
than ever before. When she went 
off duty at six o’clock she was pale 
and sick at heart. She had not been 
able to force herself to question the head 
nurse with regard to infantile paralysis. 

At supper she pretended to eat, in 
order not to attract attention. Some one 
spoke of the examination. Kathleen had 
quite forgotten it. 

Hurrying to her room as soon as she 
could leave, she lighted the lamp and 
drew her things toward her. It was 
borne in upon her that now she must 
succeed. Suppose she were to fail? 
Even without looking ahead to the 
time when she should be able to help, 
suppose she were to be sent home now 
to add to her mother’s anxiety and 
sorrow ? 

It was late when she finished copying 
from Miss Pringle’s book—Ruth had 
scarcely time to go over her notes. Then 
Kathleen wrote a note to her mother, 
full of love and sympathy, and took it 
to the post box. 

Of course she had still to memorize 
what she had copied. She had decided 
to leave that until the last, so that it 
might come to her fresh in the morning. 
Sitting duwn with her textbook, she 
opened it at the first chapter and reso- 
lutely started to go through the book. 

But she was little used to concentrat- 
ing her mind, and it was all the harder 
to-night, with her thoughts straying 
anxiously to Dick and her mother. 

Furthermore, the text, even the sub- 
ject matter, seemed almost new to her. 
At half past ten, when Ruth Pringle 
went to bed, Kathleen seemed to have 
just begun to study. She strained to the 
task, strove to concentrate her mind, and 
at half past eleven closed her book ; but 
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‘dropped on the bed for perhaps an hour in the! to find when she needed it that she had it | never have occurred to Miss Martin to be 
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KATHLEENS PROBATION ® 


In Ten Cha ptces : By Joan Goodwillie 


Chapter Five ¢) 





After she had unlocked the 74 
door, Kathleen foreed herself 4» 
to go back and look into the *% 
mirror. She expected to see a 
terrible transformation. She 
saw only desperate, fright- 
ened, appealing eyes in a 
white face. 

**It’s for mother and Dick,” 
she said to the vision. ‘‘I’ve 
got to do it. There’s no other way 
now. I’ve brought it on myself. It’s 
my punishment to be obliged to act 
the part of a cad. I must pass this 
examination. I must stay here and 
finish my training so that I can 
share mother’s burden as soon as 
possible. ”’ 

She entered the lecture room just 
behind the other girls. Miss Martin, 
superintendent of nurses at the hos- 
pital, conducted the examination in 
person. She was a handsome, stately 
woman of whom the probationers 
stood very much in awe. 

She gave Kathleen a kindly smile. 
She had noticed the girl in the fall 
and had marked her handsome face, 
her attractive manner, her slim, 
strong young frame. Everything 
about the girl seemed to promise that 
she would make a rarely fine nurse. 
To-day Miss Martin was secretly 
rather amused to see Kathleen’s 
white face and almost tragic expres- 
sion; but she knew of old that the 
first examination in a school is an 
affair of moment. 

The general questions were very 
hard for Kathleen. She struggled 
hard to remember the class work— 
there was no use trying to recollect 
anything she had gone over the 
night before. Some little came back 
to her from lectures and recitations, 
so that with the help of her excel- 
lent English she got through that 
part of the examination perhaps 
better than might have been ex- 
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DRAWN BY EMLEN MCCONNELL 


CASTING THEM INTO THE FIRE IN THE BIG RANGE, SHE WATCHED 
UNTIL THEY WERE QUITE CONSUMED 


. pected. 
it was only because she could take in nothing | —all that precious time was irrevocably lost. But when she looked at the second 
more. Her mind seemed dazed—clogged rather | She was utterly unprepared for the examina- | division she was appalled. She felt sick 
than filled. | tion, which came at eleven o’clock, and she was | and frightened. She remembered the 
Ruth Pringle was sleeping soundly. Kath- | | to go on duty immediately after breakfast to first part of Faust, which her class had 
leen took up the notes; but she could not fix | remain until quarter before eleven. There was | read at college, and felt quite as if she 
her mind on them. Last night’s reveling and | | no use trying. She could not possibly get | had sold herself to the devil. For there 
the stress of the day had exhausted her, and | through. She would be sent home, and that | was not a question, not a part or a frag- 
drowsiness was heavy upon her. She decided | would be the last drop in her mother’s cup of | ment of a question, in that division to 
to lie down and rest until the clock struck | sorrow. | which she did not have the solution in 
twelve. Feeling that fifteen minutes of dark- | Overwhelmed with bitter remorse, Kathleen | her cuffs. She was strongly impelled to 
ness would rest her aching eyes, she put out | went about her work. At half past ten she was | give up the whole thing, and hand in 
the light before she flung herself on the bed. | through and, resting her head in her hands, | her paper as it stood. But, oh, she could 
What happened was to have been expected. | sat waiting for the time when she could leave. | not go home, she said to herself, could 
— Suddenly, as she stared blankly into the wide, not at this critical moment give up her 
‘*Miss Rawdon, come, or you’ll be late to| white expanse of the inside of her cuff, an idle | one chance to help her family! 
breakfast !’’ called her roommate. | story from the past came into her head. How! So she applied herself deliberately to 
Hesitating to disturb her, Miss Pringle had | they had laughed at college over the tale of | the task. Oblivious of all else, working 
waited until the last possible minute. Seeing | Elsie Allen, who was stupid at mathematics, | so openly that detection would have been 
her roommate lying, dressed, on the bed, she | and who, the night before an examination in | easy, she transferred the symbols from 
had taken it for granted that Kathleen had | geometrv, had copied the pons asinorum into | cuff to paper. But the other girls were 
sat up all night studying, and had only | the inside of the cuff of her shirt waist, only | absorbed in their work, and it would 


morning. | upside down and buttoned in! on the lookout for cheating, for girls 
‘*You never undressed at all!’’ she cried. At the sound of her own name Kathleen | who entered the training school were 
‘*Were you up all night, Miss Rawdon?’’ started violently. obviously too mature and earnest for 


Kathleen stared at her—stared at herself} ‘‘Don’t wait any longer, Miss Rawdon,’’ | any such thing—otherwise they would 
lying on the bed in her uniform—stared at | said the nurse in charge. ‘‘There’s nothing | have chosen some less arduous profes- 
the full daylight streaming in at the window. | else : go get a whiff of fresh air before the | sion. 

Then she remembered Dick. | examination. ’”” Fifteen minutes before the end of the 

She rose hastily. There was no time for a| Kathleen thanked her and hurried away. period, Kathleen had finished. She 
bath, or for changing her mussed uniform. With | She went directly to her room and found it | longed to wait for the bell and to go 
a sinking feeling at her heart she washed her | ' empty. White and trembling, she locked the | out with the others; it did not seem to 
face and hands and got into a clean collar and | | door, went to the dresser, took a pair of euffs | her that she could pass up to the desk 
apron. Her cuffs looked badly, but there was | from the drawer, and sat down at the table. | alone. But she had to return to the hos- 
no time to put on fresh ones before breakfast. | There was not a moment to lose. With the pital, and this was her one chance to 
As she was about to hurry downstairs behind | calm of desperation she covered the inner sur- | change her cuffs. 

Miss Pringle, her eyes fell on her papers on | face of one cuff and part of that of the other| As Kathleen handed in her neat- KE 

the table. She groaned aloud. Again she had | with the letters and figures she had copied the | looking paper, Miss Martin had a pleas- 

forgotten all about the examination. | night before. When she had finished, she ad-| ant word of congratulation. Kathleen, 2 
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She had fallen asleep and had slept all night | justed the cuffs. A moment later the bell rang. very white, did not raise her eyes. Once 
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in the corridor, she fairly ran to her room. 
She tore off the cuffs and got into fresh ones | 
more quickly than she had ever done before. 
Then she wrapped the defaced ones in paper 
and ran with them down into the laundry, 
which was empty at the moment. Casting them 
into the fire in the big range, she watched until 
they were quite consumed. As she ascended 
the stairs, she felt like a murderer who has 
disposed of his victim’s body. 

On her way to the hospital she found a letter 
from her mother. It was infantile paralysis, 
and—Dick was a hero! 

That night in her answer Kathleen was 





‘*They didn’t come back, it seems. Indeed, 
they went bag and baggage—lug and luggage, 
I suppose you would say. 

‘*Miss Bennet has been moved into Miss 
Brooks’s place,’’*she went on, ‘‘and Miss 
Story’s gone in with Miss Ward. Miss Ward’s 
rather peeved about it, for Miss Donald was 
jolly and Miss Story’s so sedate, besides being 
sarcastic. Don’t tell, but they say she’s twenty- 
eight. How’s that?’’ 

Kathleen started to undress. 

‘* Do you know why they’ve gone? ’”’ she 
demanded. 

Ruth Pringle shrugged her shoulders. 


truer to her real self than she had perhaps | ‘‘Search me!’’ she remarked cheerfully. 


ever been before. Filled with love and sym- | 


Kathleen folded her skirt neatly. Within a 


pathy and yearning, the letter went straight to fortnight an almost morbid attention to detail 
Mrs. Rawdon’s sad heart and helped her more | had taken the place of her former carelessness. 


than any other one thing to bear her burden. | 

‘*You must be fond of mathematics, Miss 
Rawdon,’’ remarked Miss Martin, when she 
met Kathleen one evening as the girl was on 
her way to spend the study hour in a lecture 
room where Miss Pringle and some of the 
more studious of the probationers were in the 
habit of gathering. Miss Pringle had started 
the plan because work in the room that she 
shared with Kathleen was subject to constant 
interruption. Of late, however, her roommate 
had not only begun to share the retreat but 
was one of the most studious of the company. 

‘*Q Miss Martin !’’ cried Kathleen, flushing 
with pleasure at being addressed ; then, real- 
izing with sinking heart the import of the 
words, she added, ‘‘No, indeed, I’m a perfect 
dunce with mathematics, although I hope I can 
manage any sums or computations a nurse 
might run up against’’—she smiled faintly—‘‘if 
I should be lucky enough to get to be a nurse. ’’ 

‘*If you keep on as you have begun, it looks 
as if there weren’t much doubt,’’ said Miss 
Martin. ‘‘But I certainly thought from your 
chemistry paper that I had found a mathe- 
matician at last. It’s rather curious that so 
few of the girls who want to be nurses have 
mathematical minds. You’d expect them to be 
scientific and take to mathematics; instead of 
which almost the whole lot are linguists and 
take to history.’’ 

‘“*T like languages,’’ Kathleen heard herself 
saying lamely. 

‘** At least you were a good algebra student, 
Miss Rawdon ?’’ persisted Miss Martin. ‘‘ Your 
equations and problems were absolutely correct. 
No one else did nearly so well.’’ 

**Miss Pringle got a better mark, ’’ said Kath- 
leen, before she thought. She had made herself 
almost ill wondering why her percentage had 
been so low. 

‘‘Well, Miss Pringle had a good all-round 
paper. That girl will make a first-class nurse 
if she keeps on—solidly good, one that you can 
depend on down to the ground. ‘The first part 
of your paper was rather poor, Miss Rawdon. 
I’m rather afraid you were what is called ‘rat- 
tled,’ for Miss Hart said she was sure from 
your class work that you knew better; but on 
the whole your paper was satisfactory. You’re 
bound for the study hour now, aren’t you?’’ 

Kathleen passed on disconsolately up the 
stairs and into the lecture room. The girls had 
made a voluntary rule of silence, and the place 
was quiet. She sat for an hour with her eyes 
on her open book without turning a page. 

She had passed her examination by cheating. 
She was sitting here in this room only because 
she was dishonest. She was an impostor. 

These thoughts were not new, but they had 
lost none of their keenness. What would dad 
have thought of her? He had always found 
an excuse for her, but now? Ah, and what 
would mother think? Kathleen could hardly 
endure that question, which seemed to strike 
against her closed heart demanding to be satis- 
fied. Mother, the very soul of honor, scorned 
and hated the slightest deviation from the truth 
—the least turning aside from the straight and 
open course. The only whipping Dick had ever 
had was when, as a very little fellow, he had 
told a lie—and not a very black lie at that. 
Mother had been very severe with him, and 
Kathleen had seen her crying afterwards—not 
because of the whipping, but because of the lie. 

There was nothing white or venial about 
this. Her action was utterly black and ugly. 
She had done it that she might keep orf and 
help mother and Dick and the others in the 
end, but—after all, mother would never have 
accepted that sort of sacrifice. Kathleen knew 
what she would have said. 

Without speaking to anyone, she went to her 
room. She did not make a light, but, raising 
the window shade, stood gazing at the stars. 
She wondered why she should feel so keenly 
in regard to what her mother’s attitude would 
be. She had not cared greatly before; at least 
it did not seem as if she had. But now, when 
she had forever forfeited all real hope of such 
a thing, nothing in the world seemed to her so 
much worth while as her mother’s love, her 
sympathy and her good opinion. 

Her roommate entered and lighted the gas. 

‘*O Miss Rawdon!’’ she exclaimed, as she 
saw Kathleen. ‘‘ Did you know that Miss 
Brooks and Miss Donald had gone? Oh, yes, 
and that little Miss Adams is missing, too.’’ 

At the words, Kathleen’s heart seemed to 
stand still. ‘‘For good?’’ she asked faintly. 

‘*For good—or for bad,’’? Ruth answered. 





‘*T thought—they were away for Sunday.’”’ 


‘*Miss Pringle, do you suppose that the 





chemistry examination had much of anything 
to do with it?’’ she asked in a low voice. 

‘*Everyone thinks so. Well, they had fair 
warning, same’s the rest of us. For my part, 
I can live without them ; can’t you?”’ 

‘*T can live without anyone and anything!’’ 
cried Kathleen hotly. ‘‘I wish I were —’’ She 
stopped suddenly. ‘‘Hop into bed, and I’ll 
turn off the light and put up the windows,’’ 
she said in her usual manner. 

Ruth Pringle was not unaware of the change 
in Kathleen’s demeanor. Now she was shocked 
and touched by this flash of what seemed like 
despair. 

She longed to speak out to Kathleen under 
cover of the darkness, but did not dare. Her 
eyes filled with tears, and she lay awake some 
time; but the very silence was forbidding. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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T was indeed a strange 
I ery. The two Leadbet- 

ter boys, whom I was 
conducting through the zo- 
ological park at Washington, 
stopped short to listen, with their eyes opened 
wide. Mee-o0! Mee-vo! Mee-oo! came the 
sound, long drawn out and repeated over and 
over. It came apparently from one of those 
small valleys among the trees that make the 
new Washington park the most picturesque of 
all our ‘‘zoos.’’ 

‘‘Why, that sounds just like our little Bloody 
Murder at the try-works!’’ Charles Leadbetter 
exclaimed. 

‘*That seems a strange name to give an ani- 
mal,’’ I said. ‘‘What sort of creature was it?’’ 

‘*We don’t know. We never 
knew. But we supposed that it 
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‘‘What color was he?’? I 
asked with keen interest. 

‘*Brown, but he didn’t 
seem to have much hair,’’ 
Charles said. ‘‘What hair 
he had was more like wool and was in curly 
tufts, some at his knees, one on the top of his 
head, one on each jow!l and two larger ones on 
his back.’’ 

‘* And his skin was sort of warty and wrin- 
kled in spots,’’ Hugh put in. ‘‘When he lay 
down he folded his knees under him and drew 
his head clear back on to his shoulders with 
his neck doubled under. ’’ 

‘*How did you happen to find this curious 
animal ?’’ I inquired. 

‘*Uncle Henry had gone up the barranco 
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was some kind of Mexican elk. 
We named him Bloody Murder 
because he yelped and yowled 
so fearfully — exactly like this 
one. ’? 

‘*Yes,’? his brother Hugh put 
in. ‘*I could swear that the ani- 
mal that gave that cry was Bloody 
Murder’s own brother. ’’ 

‘‘Where did you see this Bloody 
Murder ?’’ I asked. 

‘*Up the barranco in the oat- 
grass valleys above our try- 
works. ’” 

The boys had already told me 
something of their story. Mr. 
Leadbetter had, with his brother, 
been engaged in the whaling 
business up the Gulf of Califor- 
nia—a favorite breeding ground 
of the sperm whale. Their haven 
and try-works for oil were situ- 
ated in a deep cove on the penin- 
sula side of the gulf thirty miles 
north of Angel Island and the 
Ballenas Channel. They had built 
a comfortable house there, and 
Mr. Leadbetter had his family 
with him. It was a remote, lonely 
place. Natives of the country are 
few, and had rarely visited them. 

The Leadbetters had never had 
any trouble with the Mexican 
authorities, who. indeed had 
little jurisdiction except in name 
over the peninsula of Lower Cal- 
ifornia. But a few weeks before, 
an armed gang of bandits had 
crossed over from the Sonora side 
of the gulf, and had attacked 
the Americans; they had looted 
and burned the establishment 
there and killed three of the hired 
whalemen. The Leadbetters had 
fled for their lives into the moun- 
tains behind the cove, from which, 
after much hardship, they had 
made their way over to Ense- 
nada, on the Pacific, and from 
there to San Diego. Mr. Leadbet- 
ter was in Washington now, with 








his two sons, to take the matter 
up with the government. 

I was rather puzzled by the 
boys’ identifying so positively the 
cry that we had just heard with that of their 
Bloody Murder; for I knew that the animal 
that was making the rumpus over among the 
trees was a baby camel. It seemed impossible 
that the Leadbetters should have come across 
wild camels on that remote peninsula. Think- 
ing that they must be mistaken, I asked them 
to describe their pet at the try-works. 

‘*He was just about as big as a week-old 
colt, and had long, slim legs,’? Hugh Lead- 
better said. ‘‘He had a little bare tail about a 


| foot long and the queerest and crookedest neck | 
that you ever saw. It crooked down and then | 


up like the gooseneck of a hoe, turned bottom 
up. His head wasn’t quite as long as a colt’s 
head, but it was chunkier; and his mouth 
and lips had an odd twist to them. ’’ 
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with us, to shoot speckled grouse in the oat 
grass,’’ Hugh began; but I had to ask what 
they meant by barranco. 

“Oh, that is a deep hollow or ravine,’’ 
Hugh explained. ‘‘When it rained, a torrent 
came down it to the cove ; but it’s most always 
dry there. 

‘*To reach the oat grass we had to go up this 
ravine for as much as two miles. It’s very 
steep, for the mountains rise for four or five 
thousand feet right behind the cove where we 
had our house and try-kettles; 











WE WENT CAUTIOUSLY TOWARD THE PLACE AND FOUND 


the sea right at your feet and the gulls and 
the condors sailing round in circles! 

‘‘It was up there in the oat grass that we 
found Bloody Murder. We had gone a mile or 
two along the foot of some high cliffs where 
there were hundreds of rocks, some of them as 
big as a house, with the oat grass growing 
shoulder-high round them. As we went along 
through it, we heard condors gasping and hiss- 
ing at each other, and pretty soon came upon 
four of them feeding on the carcass of some 
large animal, the bones of which they had 
picked nearly clean. It had been dead for some 
time. I don’t suppose the condors killed it; 
there are jaguars in those mountains, and 
probably they had killed it and eaten the best 
of it. Uncle Henry guessed that it was some 
kind of Mexican elk. The bones looked as large 
as those of a horse, or larger, but the flesh . 
was all gone. Uncle Henry fired at the condors 
and they flew away. 

‘*While we stood there, looking at those bones 
and wondering what sort of animal it was, we 
heard the queer cry that we just heard here. 
First it was a soft, low whimper, as if the 
animal had been afraid to let itself be heard; 
but pretty soon the cries began again and got 
louder. It seemed to be in the high grass 
behind one of those great rocks. 

‘* «T guess that’s a little jaguar,’ Uncle Henry 
said. ‘We had better look out. The old one may 
be near by.’ 

‘* After listening to it a while we went cau- 
tiously toward the place and found little 
Bloody Murder. At first sight we took him for 
acolt, but soon saw that he wasn’t. We thought 
he might be a young elk, and that the bones 
of the animal that had been killed were those 
of his mother. 

‘*What made us think so was that the poor 
little creature seemed nearly starved to death, 
and was so weak that he could hardly walk. I 
suppose he had been hiding behind that rock 
and had had no milk for several days. After we 
caught the little beast he grabbed hold of our 
fingers with his lips and tried to suck them. We 
couldn’t help pitying the poor 
little thing. He was so famished 
that I don’t think he weighed 
more than a hundred pounds. 

‘*Uncle Henry swung him on 
his back and, taking his fore legs 
in one hand and his hind legs in 
the other, carried him down the 
barranco to the try-works. 

‘*The first thing we gave the 
creature to eat was a can of 
our condensed milk, dissolved in 
warm water. We let him suck it 
out of a bottle. After he had 
learned to drink we fed him on 
thin porridge, made of meal. He 
was hungry all the time, and if 
he didn’t get his food promptly 
le yelped and cried till some of 
us brought it to him. There was 
no peace for us till he got his 
gallon of porridge. 

‘*He didn’t grow much, but, 
when the Mexicans drove us 
away, he had begun to run about 
and crop grass and weeds. I sup- 
pose he is wandering round there 
now, if those bandits didn’t shoot 
him.”’ 

‘So you thought he was an 
elk,’’ I said. ‘‘Come with me 
down the hill here and see if this 
one we have just heard crying 
looks like the one you found.’’ 

When we reached the camel 
yard and the boys spied the baby 
camel, they both exclaimed that 
the little fellow was exactly like 
Bloody Murder. 

‘*Looks just like Bloody Mur- 
der every way — woolly hair, 
little crooked neck, twisty lips 
and alll’? Hugh said. 

‘* But this is a camel,’’ I said. 

‘Then ours was one,’’ they 
both declared. 

How came a young camel into 
that uninhabited waste of Lower 
California? The boys had told 
me all they knew about it. I pon- 
dered that matter for days after- 
wards. And then one evening, 
when I was reading a history 
of the Southwest, I came upon 
an item that solved the mystery. 

Rather more than half a cen- 
tury ago, and long before trans- 
continental railways had been built or thought 
of, a plan had been proposed in Congress for 
carrying the mails and passengers to and from 
California by means of camel caravans. Con- 
gress voted an appropriation for the experi- 
ment, and a drove of about thirty camels was 
imported and taken to Texas and Arizona. 
The plan proved a failure, however, and after 
a year or two, twenty or more of the camels 
were turned loose to shift for themselves. 

As time has passed, stray camels have been 


it’s awfully | seen occasionally in the delta of the Colorado 


craggy and dry up there, except near the top, | River and elsewhere near the Mexican boun- 


where there are moist valleys and lots of oat 
grass. After you get up there, you can look 
down on the cove and off to sea, all along the 
coast both ways. My, it’s great up there, with 





dary. It seems wholly possible that the camel 
calf that the Leadbetters found was a descend- 
ant of those camels that the United States gov- 
ernment had years ago imported from Egypt. 
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{ONG Fred Hender- 
A son’s duties in his 
father’s oftice was 
that of opening and sorting 
the mail. It was a humble occupation for 
the star half back of the champion Bramp- 
ton College football team of the year before, 
but, being ambitious and appreciating the 
importance of familiarizing himself with the 
details of the business, Fred had for a month 
performed it cheerfully enough. Then one 
morning in October he found among the letters 
one addressed to himself from St. Timothy’s 
School, of which he was, in spite of his youth, 
one of the best-known alumni. 

He laid the letter before his father. 

‘*Well,’’ said Mr. Henderson, after reading 
it, ‘‘I suppose you’d like to go?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ Fred answered, ‘‘I should. I’d like 
to give them some idea of modern football 
methods. Mr. Randolph was behind the times, 
and now that he’s had to go away for his 
health they have no one to coach. It’s not 
much wonder that St. John’s has beaten them 
the last three years. When I went to Brampton 
I had to unlearn pretty much all that Mr. 
Randolph had taught me.’’ 

‘*Of course I have an interest in your old 
school,’’ said his father, ‘‘and it’s very grati- 
fying to have it appealing to you for help. A 
month’s absence won’t make any special differ- 
ence to you so far as the business is concerned. 
I think you’d better go and help them out.’’ 

At the school, boys and masters alike wel- 
comed Fred with joy and showed clearly 
enough their respect and admiration for him. 
In leaving college he had left the atmosphere 
of hero worship in which for two years he 
had been accustomed to move—an atmosphere 
of hero worship in which he had been the 
hero. Now to come into it again was extremely 
pleasant. In chapel he could not but be aware 
that little boys and big alike were stealing 
glances at him during the prayers and the 
sermon; and outside he enjoyed having them 
touch their caps to him, as if he were a master, 
and respond to his greetings with a delighted 
sparkle of the eyes that no master’s recogni- 
tion ever kindled. 

The reason of all this was that for two years 
Fred Henderson had been of all the athletes in 
the big universities one of the most prominent, 
certainly the most prominent who was an old 
St. Timothy’s boy. The acknowledged author- 
ity on football had named him as a half back 
on the all-American eleven. To the boys at St. 
Timothy’s it was hardly real that they could 
be daily gazing upon and speaking to one who 
had been to them as a hero of legend. 

Especially was Bert Gordon, the St. Tim- 
othy’s captain, impressed by the good fortune 
that was his in associating thus intimately 
with such a man. Gordon was himself a person 
of quick and hearty enthusiasm, of strong likes 
and dislikes—a downright sort of fellow who 
could not adopt a moderate view of anything. 
He was rash and impetuous, generous, often 
unjust, and as often eager to make amends. 

Gordon was the quarter back of the eleven. 
In the two weeks that the team had been 
without a coach he had been performing double 
duty in the field, and he had been neglecting 
his studies in his devotion to football theory as 
set forth in various manuals. He would have 
welcomed anyone who had come to relieve him 
of some of his labors, and he transformed him- 
self immediately into Henderson’s obedient 
and unquestioning follower. 

Henderson began by giving a talk to the 
assembled candidates for the eleven. He ex- 
pressed himself vigorously in a vernacular that 
they were all sure to understand. Every man 
was to put punch into his work; every man 
was to feel keyed up to fighting pitch in his 
practice; every man must develop the winning 
spirit; one thing he had no use for, and that 
was a man who was ‘‘yellow.’’? There could 











MORSE DROPPED BACK TO KICK, AND DID KICK—A BEAUTIFUL GOAL FROM THE FIELD 


A LESSON FOR THE COACH 
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be no good @ Ia team developed 
without discipline, and he intended 

that there should be rigid discipline. 

There must be instant obedience to every 
command, there must be close attention paid 
to the coaching in every practice. Everyone 
must be working every minute toward just 
one end—the defeat of St. John’s. Everyone 
must subordinate himself for the good of the 
cause. That was the only way in which it 
was possible to build up an efficient football 
machine. The only point in playing football 
was to play to win; he wanted every man to 
get thoroughly imbued with the spirit that 
insists upon victory. 

‘*T want every man of you, ’’ said Henderson 
in conclusion, shaking his finger to emphasize 
his words, ‘‘I want every man of you to feel 
that defeat is simply not to be thought of, and 
to know that if it comes every one of you is 
disgraced. ’’ 

Gordon stood up after the applause had sub- 
sided. 

‘*Now, fellows, ’’ he said, ‘‘we’ve heard some 
good straight talk of the kind we most needed, 
and I hope we shall all profit by it. I know 
we all appreciate our good fortune in having 
Mr. Henderson to coach us, and I think it will 
be a point of honor with us not to disappoint 
him or disgrace ourselves in his eyes. We’ve 
got to beat St. John’s this year, that’s all there 
is to it, and Mr. Henderson is the man to show 
us how.’”’ 

Gordon walked away from the conference 
with Jim Landon, who had been a substitute 
half back on the eleven of the preceding year. 
Landon was silent while Gordon bubbled over 
with praise for the coach’s remarks, person- 
ality, force and ideas. 

‘*Well,’’ said Landon, at last, ‘‘you may be 
right about it all, but I don’t care for him.’’ 

Gordon looked at him with amazement. 

‘*Why not?’’ 

‘‘Oh, this everything-to-win idea—it makes 
me tired! It takes all the joy out of life. I like 
to win as well as the next man, but I’ll be 
hanged if I’m going to feel disgraced forever 
if I’m licked.’’ 

Gordon could only splutter in disgust at such 
a point of view. ‘‘You’re all wrong, Jim; a 
fellow that goes into a game without being 
determined to win deserves to be disgraced. 
That’s just what Henderson meant, and it’s 
what I believe.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Landon, ‘‘I may be prejudiced, 
but I don’t like his tone or his ideas.’’ 

Gordon snorted and then lapsed into silent 
contempt. He was glad to think that Landon 
was the only fellow who entertained such 
warped notions about the coach. 

But as time went on disaffection grew among 
the candidates for the team. Henderson’s 
methods were very different from those to 
which, under Mr. Randolph, the boys had been 
accustomed. Mr. Randolph had always made 
them feel that he looked upon football as a 
recreation, both for them and for himself; his 
coaching had always been done in a spirit of 
friendly banter and humorous suggestion, and 
if the fellows had not been quick to grasp and 
execute his ideas he had never made them feel 
they had been guilty of a serious offense. With 
Henderson, on the other hand, it was drive, 
drive, drive ; no rest and not very much praise, 
and a great deal of caustic criticism. 

‘*T tell you fellows you’!l never win if you’re 
Satisfied just to play football,’’ he said on one 
occasion. ‘‘Work, work, work—that’s the only 
way you can make yourselves into a winning 
team. You’ve got to get over the idea that it’s 





just a game. It’s not a game that you’re 
getting ready for; it’s a crisis.’’ 

**Oh, bunch !’? Landon muttered ; and 
the expression on the face of Tom Hoagland, 
who sat beside him, indicated that he was quite 
in sympathy with the disrespectful comment. 

But the murmurs of dissatisfaction that arose 
when the meeting broke up were put down by 
the defenders of the coach and his policy. 
These were still numerous; Gordon’s faith in 
the leader had not waned, and his hold on the 
majority of the football men had not weakened. 

It was undeniable that through the workings 
of the new policy individuals suffered as had 
not been the case under Mr. Randolph’s milder 
régime. There was Ned Burke, who was play- 
ing half back one day on the second team; he 
was a light, slim fellow, but a fast runner, and 
Henderson had been annoyed by the failure of 
the ends on the first eleven to tackle Burke 
sharply when he was running back kicks. So 
the coach had sent John Fergus at left end to 
the side lines and had stepped into his place. 
Then he had ordered a kick; Burke got under 
the ball, caught it, and started to run. The 
all-American half back of the year before bore 
down on him with the speed and power that 
had made him the terror of the field. Burke 
tried to dodge, but crash! St. Timothy’s had 
never seen such a tackle. As an object lesson 
it was perfect, but Burke had to be helped off 
the field with a broken collar bone. 

To do Henderson justice, he felt badly about 
the accident, wanted to pay the doctor’s bill, 
and was as sympathetic with Burke as he 
knew how to be. Moreover, he forbore to pit 
his own strength again, even for the purpose 
of much-needed demonstration, against that of 
one of his pupils; but in other respects he 
seemed not to learn by experience. When a 
manly fellow like Dave Corwin broke down 
and cried under a biting criticism of his style 
of play, Henderson failed to appreciate the 
significance of the fact. He had seen university 
men cry with rage under the abusive com- 
ments of a coach, and it had done them good. 
It would do Corwin good. It would do anyone 
else good who deserved such a talking-to as 
he had given Corwin. 

But the fact did not escape Dr. Davenport 
and others of the masters that a good many of 
the boys who were on the football squad were 
getting haggard and were looking tired and 
worried round the eyes. Dr. Davenport ven- 
tured to ask Henderson whether the fellows 
were not perhaps overtrained. The coach ad- 
mitted that some of them might be a little 
‘*fine,’’ as he expressed it, but he promised to 
bring them round into form. 

That process was less easily accomplished 
than he expected. Henderson himself became 
worried because some of the best players on 
the team had to be treated so tenderly. He 
found it necessary to keep them out of the 
line-up at a time when it was more than ever 
necessary that all the regulars should be in the 
line-up. His ambitious plan to equip the eleven 
with a number of intricate and deceptive plays 
that should entirely baftie the St. John’s team 
grew less and less possible of fulfillment. 
Straight football of the old-fashioned variety 
was what he would have to rely on—and now 
the boys were so knocked out that he was be- 
ginning to fear they would not get a sufficient 
drilling even in that. 

With the apprehensions that were awakening 
within him on behalf of his team were some 
that concerned himself. What a miserable anti- 
climax to his glorious football career it would 
be if the team that he had coached should go 








down in defeat before one 
that had received its train- 
ing from a schoolmaster who 
had no football prestige or 
achievements to his credit! Henderson felt it 
would make him the laughingstock of his old 
football friends. 

The possibility increased the severity of his 
discipline. The week before the game he drove 
the team every afternoon as hard as he could. 
It was the wrong time to drive them, and if 
he had been less concerned with the possible 
ignominy of defeat he might have recognized 
the fact. What they needed was encouragement 
and a little friendly stroking; what they got 
was harsh criticism and bitter scolding. 

‘*T don’t care if I never see a football again !’’ 
Landon said angrily after the last practice. 

Gordon, to whom he addressed the remark, 
made no reply. Even he had at last become 
disgusted with the coach’s methods. 

The evening before the game Henderson 
held a conference with the captain. He outlined 
the policy to be pursued—in general, a kicking 
game, because Morse of St. Timothy’s could 
punt from five to ten yards farther than any 
man on St. John’s. 

‘‘Of course, most of the time the running of 
the team will be in your hands,’’ Henderson 
said. ‘‘You’ll choose the plays and map out 
the strategy as the game develops. With this 
exception: when there comes a real crisis, — 
when, for example, you’re within striking dis- 
tance of a touchdown or St. John’s is threat- 
ening your goal line,—then I’ll advise you 
what to do.’’ 

‘*But you can’t! You can’t signa! from the 
side lines. ’’ 

‘*No, I won’t signal from the side lines; but 
I’ll get the information to you. So in an emer- 
gency you’ll be ready to carry out the instruc- 
tions you receive. ’’ 

Gordon said nothing ; his spirit rebelled, how- 
ever, against the idea of such arbitrary and 
dictatorial interference. And furthermore, he 
did not see how it was to be accomplished 
without violating the rules. For that reason 
he quickly dismissed the idea from his mind. 

The nervous depression that had affected so 
many members of the team and that had caused 
a feeling of uneasiness throughout the school 
vanished on the morning of the game. It was 
a fine, sharp morning, the sort of morning 
needed for a group of athletes who were already 
on edge. Excitement seemed to beget confidence, 
and by noon there was not a boy in St. Timo- 
thy’s who was willing to express doubt about 
the outcome of the game. All knew that there 
had been some dissatisfaction with the coach’s 
methods and that Henderson had lost in pop- 
ularity ; but now all, including the members of 
the eleven, seemed suddenly to accept it as a 
fact that after such expert coaching as had 
been furnished victory was certain. 

Henderson, in his final talk to the eleven 
just before the game, might have promoted 
the spirit of eagerness. Instead, he felt it 
necessary to emphasize again the importance 
of victory. 

‘*Now, then,’’ he said, ‘‘you’re going out 
there, every man of you, with your teeth set. 
Every man of you has got to be dominated by 
just one purpose—to make good. I want to see 
every one of you fighting every minute. You 
can win; you’ve got to win.’’ 

It was the wrong time to apply the goad; 
the team went out on the field irritated and 
nervous. Whether it was a consequence of this 
or whether the disaster would have occurred 
anyway, shortly after the kick-off Jim Landon 
muffed a punt on his twenty-five-yard line; 
St. John’s recovered the ball, and in two plays, 
by a brilliant forward pass and a run round 
Fergus’s end, scored a touchdown. 

With the score 7 to 0 against them, St. 
Timothy’s made a desperate effort to show 
their fighting spirit. Morse got away some 
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long kicks, which would have been more val- 
uable if Fergus and the other end, Stillman, 
had not in their eagerness frequently overshot 
the runner. But the St. Timothy’s line held 
stiffy, and gradually in the interchange of 
kicks worked nearer and nearer to St. John’s 
goal. Then, just a few moments before the 
first period was to close, St. John’s fumbled 
on their fifteen-yard line, directly in front of 
their goal, and Fergus atoned for past mis- 
takes by falling on the ball. 

On the side lines Henderson made a leap for 
McKinney, substitute end for Fergus. 

‘“Go in,” he said. ‘*Tell Gordon to fall back 
for a fake kick and send Landon through left 
tackle.’’ 

He gave McKinney a shove, and McKinney 
scampered out on the .field, holding up his 
hand and shouting to attract the attention of 
the umpire. Already the teams had lined up 
and Gordon was calling out the signal. The 
umpire’s whistle interrupted him; Gordon 
turned to face McKinney, who ran past him, 
followed closely by the umpire, and tapped 
Fergus on the shoulder. Fergus, grieved and 
disappointed, walked away toward the side 
lines; McKinney ran up to the captain and 
whispered, ‘‘Henderson says, ‘Fall back for 
fake, send Landon through left tackle.’ ’”’ 

‘‘Well, just forget what Henderson told you 
and listen to the signal,’’ answered Gordon. 

He called out the numbers; Morse dropped 
back to kick, and did kick—a beautiful goal 
from the field. The St. Timothy’s spectators 
shouted with enthusiasm, but Henderson bit 
his lip and looked black. 

The period ended a moment later, and Fergus 
went back into the game. Fergus bore a mes- 
sage from the coach to the captain : ‘‘ Henderson 
wants you to obey orders; he says that this 
next period, when we get inside St. John’s 
thirty-yard line, to try a forward pass on the 
first down, and if that fails to use three tandem 
plays in succession against St. John’s left 
tackle; he says their left tackle is .weaken- 
ing.”’ 

Gordon did not obey the coach’s orders. His 
eleven got down within St. John’s thirty-yard 
line early in the period, and instead of trying 
either a forward pass or tandem plays against 
left tackle Gordon bucked the centre for three 
downs and then had Morse attempt another 
goal from the field. This time Morse failed, 
and thereafter during the period St. Timothy’s 
had no chance to score. They were playing 
strongly on the defensive, however, and 
St. John’s, although once reaching their oppo- 
nents’ ten-yard line, could not push across. 
The half ended with the score 7 to 3 in favor 
of St. John’s. 

As the eleven was on its way to the athletic 
house, Henderson laid his hand on Gordon’s 
arm and drew him to one side. 

‘‘Why didn’t you obey my orders?’’ he asked 
sternly. ‘‘Don’t you know that I can judge 
better than you what plays should be made at 





certain times?’’ 

‘‘T know that the game is supposed to be 
played without instruction from the side | 
lines!’? retorted Gordon hotly. ‘‘That’s the | 
spirit of the rules; and here at St. Timothy’s 
we play according to the spirit—whatever they 
may do at Brampton or other places. I know 
the St. John’s coach doesn’t send men in just 
as errand boys.’’ 

Henderson flushed and made no answer. 

In the athletic house, while the fellows were 
resting, he stood for a few minutes apart, 
thinking. Then he went about from one to 
another and he noticed that each one at his 
approach looked either sullen or defiant. But 
to everyone he spoke kindly, encouragingly ; 
he said, ‘‘You’re playing a good game,’’ or, 
‘*We’re not beaten yet,’’ or, ‘‘Next half you’ll 
show them.’’ 

Then, just before it was time for them to go 
out on the field again, he called them all round 
him. 

‘* Fellows,’’ he said, ‘‘ just forget all my 
foolish talk to you about the disgrace of getting 
beaten—all that kind of thing. It was foolish 
talk; I admit it. Now, I don’t believe you’re 
going to be beaten; but I don’t want you to 
feel that if you are you ought to be ashamed 
of yourselves. I’ve taken the wrong tack, I’m 
afraid, from the start; I’ve learned some 
things about coaching now, but they’re too 
late to be of use to you. All I can say is 
that your captain’s the right sort, and you’re 
all the right sort, and I believe you’re going 
to win.’’ 

‘*You bet!’’ cried Dick Morse, and they all 
laughed. 

Gordon came up and grasped the coach’s 
hand. 

‘*Sorry I was fresh,’’ he murmured. 

‘*I’m glad you were. What you said was ex- 
actly right.’’ 

The team went out and played as if the 
fifteen-minute rest had given them the strength 
of fifteen men. They won the game by a score 
of 17 to 7. 

When Henderson went home his father said 
to him: 

‘*Well, Fred, I.was glad to see-that you 
were able to teach the St. Timothy’s boys how 
to win. I guess it was worth while, your going 
down there.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ Henderson answered, ‘‘I guess it 





was worth while. I learned something. ’’ 





THE VOLCANO SAKURAJIMA AT THE HEIGHT OF THE ERUPTION IN 1914 


THE NEW SCIENCE 
OF VOLCANOES 


By Thomas , 


\V ire EN, on the morning of May 
8, 1902, the world was horri- 
fied to learn that twenty-six 

thousand people in the city of Saint- 
Pierre, Martinique, had been suddenly killed 
by a volcanic eruption, a new science was 
born. Geologists and engineers who flocked to 
the Windward Islands to study the wreck of 
what had been a beautiful tropical city learned 
that all they thought they knew was useless, 
and that the ignorance of science on the sub- 
ject of voleanoes was responsible for the death 
of those poor people. 

Since that time a small band of enthusiastic 
men—engineers, doctors, earthquake experts, 
geologists, business men, physicists and chem- 
ists—from America, England,Germany, France, 
Italy and Japan have studied volcanic erup- 
tions and earthquakes whenever and wherever 
a disaster was announced. As a result, after 
fifteen years of investigation we begin to see 
daylight through the darkness, and to hope 
that we can save lives by giving warning of 
impending disturbances and that we can protect 
property by advising about the proper place 
and way to build in regions threatened by 
eruptions or earthquakes. 

You can imagine no more terrible experience 
than that which the Bishop of Martinique lived 
through, on the heights behind the city, when 
the fiery blast descended on Saint-Pierre. On 
his right loomed the dusty mountain, which for 
ten days had been dark, rumbling and smoky ; 
on his left lay the blue 
sea; and beneath him, 
in a hollow of the cliff, 
was his beloved little 
tropical city, with his 
people, white and col- 
ored, French, Indian 
and Negro, happy chil- 
dren of a sunlit land. 
It was breakfast time 
in the morning, and 
he looked anxiously 
toward the voleano, for 
its grumblings had in- 
creased, and a gray- 
white column of vapor 
stood over the gorge of 
the Riviere Blanche, 
at the head of which 
was the puffing crater. 
About hima light pow- 
dery ash was falling. 

Suddenly and with- 
out warning, the gray 
column changed to a 
black round ball of 
smoke, which came out 
of the mountain side and shot down, down, 
down the slope, widening as it fell; a great 
booming sound echoed out from the gorge of 
the crater. 

Horror-stricken, the bishop watched the blast 
rush on into the cliffs where the fortress and 
the botanic gardens were, and where -the 
wealthier residents of Saint-Pierre lived along 
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the Roxelane River. In another moment 
the black and cindery tornado had swept 
under the cliffs beneath him and gone 
the whole length of the city; a faint, 
| sickening human cry came up to him, then 
| flames broke out and the whole place was afire. 

In four or five minutes twenty-six thousand 
people were dead ! 

The part of the city nearest the voleano was 
buried forty feet deep under red-hot gravel. 
Eighteen ships moored along the water front 
were sunk by the sea wave that the volcanic 
avalanche raised in the harbor. The people 
were crushed, burned, suffocated, drowned or 
buried. Yet the volcano itself had given twelve 
days’ warning of that terrible eruption; for 
on April 26, after centuries of almost perfect 
quiet, it had burst into explosive activity and 
had thrown sand over the city. 

All volcano districts have frequent earth- 
quakes, and the relation of the shocks to those 
deep holes that we call craters is very inter- 
esting. We know positively that a sudden 
succession of earthquakes at a voleano portends 
an eruption. A volcano is a deep shaft going 
down sixty miles, more or less, through the 
rock crust of the globe, and as the hot gas and 
lava push upward before an eruption they 
shake the adjacent land. 

On December 28, 1908, a frightful earthquake 
smote the great masonry city of Messina, near 
the volcano Etna, in Sicily, and destroyed more 
than one hundred and thirty thousand people 
and hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth 
of property. After- 
wards, Mount Etna 
had one of its periodi- 
cal outbursts of lava. 
The eruption had been 
in progress underneath 
Italy, pressing upward 
through the mountain 
rifts, until, with a ter- 
rible crash, a block of 
land in the Strait of 
Messina gave way. 

In 1912 some chem- 
ists from the Carnegie 
Institution carried to a 
successful conclusion a 
series of hazardous ex- 
periments on Kilauea 
—pronounced Kil-ah- 
way-ah —in Hawaii. 
They wished to collect 
the lava gases. To do 
that they had to climb 
down into the bottom 
of the crater next to the 
|lake of molten lava, find a crack from which 
| gas and flame were coming, break a vacuum 

tube in the crack, and immediately afterwards 
seal the glass by melting it together. 

In the second of those expeditions, when 
three men went down into the crater, I acted 
as rope tender. The first, a light and expert 
climber, went down one hundred feet, and I 
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‘lowered a roll of ‘rope ladder to him, which he 


made fast to a projecting ledge. The ladder 
hung vertical for one hundred feet below in 
the sulphurous fumes. He descended, then 
climbed down a slide-rock slope to the flat, hot 
lava floor; tamping the ground with his stick 
to feel the thickness of the lava beside the 
glowing cracks, he fearlessly tramped out on 
the surface. Then he came back and the other 
two went down with him; one had an alpine 
belt attached to a rope, which I paid out as he 
went. 

Once or twice the moving ropes above the 
men started boulders rolling, and my heart was 
in my mouth until I saw the stones go by 
them. The men wore nose sponges to protect 
them from the sulphurous gas. They were an 
hour and three quarters on the bottom of the 
crater, and the smoke came in so thickly about 
me that after they had passed the ladder I 
saw nothing of them. My thoughts were some- 
what morbid until I saw them reappear with 
their tubes of gases. 

It is not necessarily dangerous to study vol- 
canoes, for some of them, like Kilauea in 
Hawaii, are visited by hundreds of tourists. 
There is an automobile road at the very edge 
of a pit that is filled with red-hot melted lava. 
The Hawaiian Volcano Observatory, of which 
I have charge, has a station on the edge of that 
pit; every day we measure with surveying 
instruments the depth of the lava below the 
edge; earthquake instruments—a kind of pen- 
dulum—automatically write records of all the 
shakes. 

What have been the results of our experi- 
ments? We have learned that the lava rises 
and falls with a kind of tide; that it is highest 
in summer and winter and lowest in spring 
and fall; that there is a similar movement 
every half month and every half day, and that 
before a strong movement of the lava there are 
many little earthquakes. Before an outbreak of 
the voleano Mauna Loa, in 1914, there were 
sixty earthquakes in three weeks. 

All that was new and unexpected discovery. 
It showed us that we could predict volcanic 
eruptions. We foretold the outbreak of Mauna 
Loa three years before it happened, and since 
1912 we have successfully predicted the rise of 
the lava of Kilauea about Christmas and the 
Fourth of July. At present, tourists in Hono- 
lulu guide their visits to the voleanoes by the 
reports of the observatory published in the 
newspapers. If only there had been observers 
on Mont Pelée and at Messina capable of fore- 
telling what was to happen there! 

Although it is possible to use a voleano as a 
laboratory and yet avoid extreme danger, still 
those of us who make this study our life work 
do, of course, have adventures. Most of my 
own mishaps have been owing to exposure 
and exhaustion. 

The Mauna Loa outbreak began with a 
wonderful light over the summit, which was 
ten thousand feet higher than our observatory ; 
rising like a broad tree trunk of fire two miles 
high, the light spread into a flat mushroom of 
illumined fume. 

With three men and five riding and pack 
mules I started at once for the summit across 
thirty miles of rough lava. We hoped to camp 
the second night at the actual edge of the 
great crater, and look down on the giant foun- 
tains of lava, which play up four hundred 
feet in the air and are the sources of the bril- 
liant light that we had seen; but a gale of 
wind was blowing from the opposite side of the 
mountain, and with it came a growing snow- 
storm. 

For eight hours we rode without food; sleet 
began to plaster us, and the mules slipped 
about on the ice-coated lava. When at last the 
animals could go no farther I gave the word 
to turn back. It was evening, there was no 
shelter, no soil in which to drive tent pegs, 
not a stick of vegetation to tie the mules to. 
We pelted down the mountain side to a point 
where the sleet changed to rain, and there we 
dismounted. 

Then came the tussle; until we got out of 
the saddle we had not realized how numb and 
completely exhausted we were. We were nearly 
thirteen thousand feet above sea level; our 
hearts and stomachs ,were not accustomed to 
work at that altitude. 

Two of us, who were somewhat stronger 
than the others, managed to put up the tent, 
pile stones on the flaps and tie the ropes to 
big rocks. We tethered the animals with a rope 
secured between two ledges, but most of them 
broke loose and chewed the saddles and every- 
thing that they could find. There was no water 
for them. 

Inside the tent on the uneven rocks huddled 
the men. They would not eat. One young 
fellow, who thought that he was going to die, 
was crying. On a kerosene stove I heated con- 
densed milk and water and fed my companions 
in spoonfuls. Then we wriggled into our blan- 
kets and, listening to the howling wind and 
the rain and sleet beating on the tent, sat out 
the night. The temperature was about freezing. 

When morning came the storm was still 
raging; we turned the pack animals loose, 
abandoned camp and made a forced march 
down the mountain side about.forty miles to 
a warm climate and civilization. 

To predict volcanic activities. successfully 
you must not only forecast an eruption but you 
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must also foretell the extent of the danger and 
the period of time that that danger will con- 
tinue. Mr. Perret foretold danger for Italy in 
December of 1908, because of a certain un- 
usual strain in the earth owing to the positions 
of the sun and moon. The Messina catastrophe 
was the result. 

Another time, in 1907, he went to the voleano 
Stromboli; earthquakes had frightened the 
people living near there, and a warship had 
been sent to take the inhabitants away. Mr. 
Perret told the admiral that the danger was 
past and showed his reasons for thinking so; 
everything turned out as he said. 

After the first few weeks of the eruption at 
Mont Pelée in 1902, I warned the authorities 
not to send the natives back to their homes on 
the mountain, because a bigger eruption was 
sure to come. 

Disregarding the warning, the government 
sent the people back. As a result, two thou- 
sand more people were killed by a great erup- 
tion two months later. 

In contrast to the awful loss of life from 
Mont Pelée in 1902, was the saving of life at 
the voleano Sakurajima in south Japan, twelve 
years later. For a score of years the Japanese 
experts had been studying the volcanoes and 
earthquakes of their empire. On January 10, 
1914, that great quiet mountain, brooding over 
the city of Kagoshima at its foot, suddenly 
began to tremble; it had been inactive for one 
hundred and thirty-five years. It trembled 





violently for two days, and in sixty hours 
more than four hundred earthquakes took 
place. In that time twenty-two thousand 
people were removed to places of safety. 

A terrible eruption followed. Craters broke 
out in the middle of sugar fields and orange 
groves, and seven villages were swept away, 
but almost no one was killed. The earthquake 
agents of the Japanese weather bureau re- 
mained at their posts; the chief of the service 
came to Kagoshima and issued a proclamation 
that the worst was over, and some ninety thou- 
sand people returned to their houses. Out of a 
population of seventy thousand in Kagoshima 
about forty people lost their lives; and they 
were killed, not by the eruption, but by an 
earthquake. The whole situation was wonder- 
fully handled by the people and the govern- 
ment; the villagers who had been driven from 
the mountain were given new lands on another 
island in a safe place. 

Studying and recording active volcano move- 
ments is a science by itself; it concerns the air 
and its gases, the rocks and their origin, and 
the globe as a whole, whirled and squeezed in 
its gravitation among the heavenly bodies. 
There is a great opportunity in volcanology 
for young men who are fond of roughing it, 
who like to explore wild places and see strange 
happenings in natural history. And the special 
attraction of volcanology is this: it is a science 
that is still in its infancy, so that all the great 
discoveries are yet to come. 


AT ANTICOSTI 
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In Five Chapters 


UR camp by the lumber pile 
QO was on the side next the beach. 

It was merely a rough ‘‘tilt?’ 
to keep off fog or rain, with the 
shingle pile at our backs. During the 
evening dark clouds had risen in 
the northeast; now and then distant 
flashes of lightning glowed faintly against 
them. We turned in early—all except Willis, 
who was to watch until two o’clock. He sat at 
the foot of the bunk, brushing away an occa- 
sional mosquito and listening sleepily to the 
lap of the waves on the beach. 

Suddenly—as suddenly as a thunderclap— 
several guns were discharged directly behind 
the lumber pile. Willis sprang up, with his 
carbine ready for use. Before the rest of us 
were fairly awake a shower of stones fell on 
the roof of boards over our heads; they made 
such a tremendous racket that we thought the 
roof was about to fall on us. We leaped out 
into the open; but the stones were falling so 
thick and fast that we hastily took refuge under 
the roof again. ‘The whole gang of wreckers 
apparently was showering us from the thickets 
behind the lumber. In the midst of the bom- 
bardment several more gunshots rang out. 

‘*Keep cool, ’? Addison kept saying. ‘‘ They’re 
doing this to scare us. Don’t get excited.’’ 

‘*Let’s jump out and give them some shots !’’ 
Willis cried. ‘‘Let’s scatter ’em!’’ 

‘*Wouldn’t do it, Willis,’’ Addison replied. 

‘*But who wants to lie here and be stoned? 
Let’s give ’em Hail Columby!’’ 

‘*No, lie low and let them work,’’ Addison 
said. ‘‘Of course if they come round in front 
with their guns, or if they get on the lumber 
pile and try to pull off the roof, we’ll defend 
ourselves, Till they do, let them go it!’’ 

But for some time he could barely keep Willis 
and Bronson from shooting back. 

Presently there came a lull, but it was fol- 
lowed suddenly by more stones, two or three 
gunshots and an outburst of yells. The racket 
sounded close behind the lumber pile. 

‘*They’re going to rush us!’? Bronson mut- 
tered excitedly. 

We all thought so for a few moments; we 
crouched there, listening and keeping our eyes 
on the beach both ways. We could see little, 
however, for the sky was now very dark with 
clouds. A few scattered drops of rain had 
begun to fall, and presently a smart shower 
was in progress. That seemed to dampen the 
ardor of our assailants. They threw a few 
more stones, hooted a while, and then took 
themselves off. : 

I have little doubt that the whole noisy per- 
formance was intended to frighten us, and that 
Addison had been right to keep us from firing. 
The wreckers knew that we had guns; our 
reluctance to fire probably impressed them all 
the more with the danger of coming round in 
front. 

The attitude of the islanders puzzled us a 
good deal. We should have supposed that the 
wreckers, knowing that we had informed 
against them and that we had sent their fire 
barrel to the authorities, would seek ven- 
geance against us. Yet from the first their 
acts seemed plainly to suggest that they were 
merely trying to frighten us off the island 
rather than that they were trying maliciously 
to do us harm. Addison even suggested that 
perhaps we had been wrong in believing them 
to be wreckers. Yet there was the evidence 
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He broke up some more rock ; each piece had 
a distinct yellow tint. ‘‘I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if those samples would assay a thousand 
dollars to the ton,’’ he said. ‘‘It’s rich. Wish 
I knew where they came from!’’ 

‘*Not likely from here on Anticosti,’’ Bron- 
son remarked. 

“Oh, no, that chest was probably on board 
a vessel that was wrecked here, ’’ Addison said. 
‘*These specimens are most likely from the far 
west. Some one was taking them abroad, to 
England perhaps, with a view to selling a 
mine. ’” 

**Do you imagine the mine has ever been 
found and worked since?”’ Willis asked. 

But that, of course, was a matter of mere 
conjecture. In Addison’s opinion the samples 
had some money value, and so we put the 
specimens back into the chest and dragged it 
to the shed, where we hid it. We agreed that 
we had better not tell Cain or the crew about 
the chest when they returned; when we were 
ready to leave the island we could smuggle it 
aboard the tug. 

The day passed without further incident. It 
rained fitfully at times, and by noon a heavy 
storm set in. Toward night we went up the 
creek to the first pool for more salmon; Addi- 
son and Willis scouted ahead with the guns, 
while Bronson and I threw out fish enough for 
several days. 

The storm now had increased to a gale with 
driving gusts of rain. We piled more bunches 
of shingles on the beach side of the shed and, 
by battening the roof with more boards, made 
ourselves comfortable. Nothing disturbed our 
sleep that night, and we were thankful enough, 
for all of us were dead tired. 

Another dull day of storm followed. Our 
only diversion during the forenoon was a 
passing steamer, which pitched very noticeably 
over the big billows. In the afternoon a pair 
of black finback whales appeared off the reefs ; 
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away so long, Cain asked with an oath whether 
we expected him to come back to such a coast 
in a gale. 

**You should have been back two days before 
the storm,’’ Addison retorted. 

‘*Did I make any promises when I’d come 
back ?’’ the captain cried hotly. 

‘*No, you didn’t,’’ Addison said, keeping 
pretty calm. ‘‘ But just remember that you are 
under contract, and that if you want your 
money you’!! have to live up to that contract. ’’ 

Cain seemed a little abashed, and muttered 
something about having had to wait for two 
of his crew, who had got drunk in Gaspé, to 
sober up. As a matter of fact, the captain’s 
face showed that he had been drinking exces- 
sively himself; and he reported so indefinitely 
as to what he had done with the raft of lumber 
at Gaspé that we were afraid that-it might 
prove a loss. 

The only definite thing we could get out of 
him about his trip was that he had reported 
the matter of the false beacon to the Canadian 
authorities at Quebec. In token of it, he pre- 
sented us a bill of three dollars, which he said 
he had paid at the telegraph office. He had 
also sent the old crow’s nest to Quebec by 
steamer. 

‘*Our best way will be to get all the lumber 
we have left here into another raft and go 
down there with it on the tug,’’ Addison said 
to Willis and me. 

While at Gaspé the tug’s crew had allowed 
the provisions on board to get wet; most of 
them were spoiled, and now the men were 
complaining about their food. Fortunately, we 
had some lobsters and salmon in camp, and we 
managed to feed them. Afterwards we watched, 
by turn, while they slept off the effects of aleo- 
hol; we knew that we should have to keep an 
eye on them from now on. 

They were still in an ugly mood the next 
morning ; when Addison asked them to work 
with us at rafting the lumber, 
the captain shouted, ‘‘I didn’t 





against them. 

We were altogeth- 
er too excited to get 
any more sleep that 
night. At last morn- 
ing dawned, cloudy 
and wet, with the wind in the 
east and a heavy surf rising. 
It was so cold that we built a 
windbreak of shingle bunches 
on the beach side of the shed. 

If Cain should arrive dur- 
ing the gale, he would not be 
able to land. The captain had 
carried off on the tug the larger 
share of the provisions. We 
had not much left except pilot 
bread and cheese; and the 
thought that the storm might 
last several days was not very 
comforting. What with the bad 
prospect about the lumber and 
the. likelihood of our having 
more trouble with the island- 
ers, we felt pretty blue and 
homesick that morning. 

The tide was going out, and 
presently Bronson took the 
pole and went to get some lob- 
sters; but he found the waves 
coming in so high that he got 
only one. While he was walk- 
ing along the brink of the 
ledges, where they fell off into 
deep water, he caught sight, 
as a wave receded, of a square 
object down under water in a 
chasm of the rocks. He at last 
made it out to be a large brass- 
bound chest, overgrown with 
barnacles and smaller shells. 

‘*T’ve found some old cap- 
tain’s sea chest,’’ he told us 
when he returned. ‘‘It’s five 
or six feet under water, but 
who knows what treasures it 
may contain ?’’ 

After we had eaten breakfast, we went down 
with Bronson to have a look at his find. When 
the waves rolled back, we could see it plainly. 
We were eager to see what it contained, and 
so set to work at once to get it up. With a light 
stick of timber and a rope, we at last got hold 
of the chest and hauled it out, although not 
without trouble, for it was very heavy. 

It proved to be almost five feet long, two and 
a half feet wide and about two feet high. A 
very strong lock still held the lid fast; but 
Willis brought an axe from camp and knocked 
it open. What was our disappointment to see, 
instead of the store of golden ducats and price- 
less jewels that we had all secretly hoped to 
find, nothing except fragments of rock! The 
chest was crammed full of them. 

‘* Nothing but ballast, I guess,’’ Bronson 
said in disgust, as we turned the chunks of 
rock out on the ledge. ‘‘ Just a chest of ballast 
for a yawl.’’ 

But Addison had begun to examine the 
pieces of rock more carefully. He broke one of 
them with the poll of the axe. 

‘* Something besides ballast,’? he said, at 
last. ‘‘See those little yellow particles scat- 
tered through it. Boys, that’s gold. This is 
a chestful of sample rock from a gold mine.’’ 











WE AT LAST GOT HOLD OF THE CHEST AND HAULED 
IT OUT....IT WAS VERY HEAVY 


at intervals they dived and came up to blow 
noisily. Addison thought that they were feed- 
ing on the giant squid that are plentiful just 
off the outer line of reefs. 

We had seen nothing of the islanders since 
they had made their night attack ; they appar- 
ently thought they had frightened us enough 
for their purpose. There was no sign of the 
tug, and I began to take some stock in Bron- 
son’s gloomy prediction that Capt. Cain had 
no intention of returning. 

During the night the rain and wind abated, 
but a thick fog came in the next morning. At 
last, about three o’clock in the afternoon, we 
heard the tug whistling offshore ; Addison fired 
a gun in response. 

The fog hung so low that the captain did 
not dare to come in until nearly ‘seven o’clock, 
although we fired numerous shots and at last 
hailed him from both sides of the creek mouth, 
in order to give him his bearings. Finally he 
crept in, and laid the tug up at its former berth 
inside the bar. . 

When the captain and the crew came ashore, 
we were almost sorry they had returned. All 
were in an ugly, surly humor, and I fully ex- 
pected that we should have trouble with them. 
When Addison inquired why he had stayed 





come here to work like a 
dog!’’ 

Addison flared up. ‘‘ Cap- 
tain,’’ he cried, ‘‘you’ll have 
to work a whole lot harder for 
us than you have in the past if 
you want to get paid! You’ve 
already wasted five days of our 
time in a drunken debauch. 
You need not deny it, for it’s 
written right there in your 
face.?? 

At that, Cain flew into a 
passion and, with the sailors 
bunched behind him, moved 
threateningly toward us. We 
thought we were in for a 
lively fight, and quickly closed 
up together. Either because he 
saw that we were standing 
our ground or because he man- 
aged to control his anger, Cain 
stopped, and mumbled a sort 
of apology for his show of 
temper. 

‘“*We’ve put up with your 
grumblingabout long enough,” 
Addison said, looking him 
squarely in the eye. ‘‘Now, 
bring your men down to the 

‘beach and lend us a hand.’’ 

Addison’s firm stand had 
evidently cowed the captain 
somewhat, for he led his men 
down to the beach and set to 
work. He dropped a remark, 
however, that worried us not 
a little. 

‘“*There’s one thing about 
it,’’ he said surlily, after we 
had been at work for an hour, 
‘*you won’t do much more 
here |’? 

‘*What do you mean by 
that?’’ Addison asked. 

Cain would not reply. The 
only explanation we could 

think of was that he heard something about 
our project at Gaspé. We thought of the bench 
marks that we had seen on some of the lumber, 
and wondered whether they could have any 
connection with his remark. 

There was lumber for a very much larger 
raft than we had made before ; and as we could 
lay the timber and deals for the bed of it only 
at ebb tide, we lost considerable time in placing 
it. Afterwards we had to pin and lash it. We 
did not complete the making of the raft until 
noon of the following day. The next thing 
that we had to do was to load the shingles 
and clapboards. 

We hoped to get the raft offshore at flood tide 
that night, and Willis, Addison and I exerted 
ourselves to the utmost. Bronson, too, worked 
like a beaver. If Cain and his men had worked 
as well, we should have bidden Anticosti 
good-by that night, for the weather was fine 
and the sea smooth ; but before we had finished 
loading the last of the shingles the ebb had 
begun. 

The water on the bar at the mouth of the 
creek shoaled so much that the captain could 
not bring the tug out. The tide would not be 
at full before eight o’clock the next morning. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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AN INDIAN CALENDAR 
SEPTEMBER 


THE MOON OF FALLING LEAVES, 
VERMILION-HUED, 
SEPTEMBER REIGNS ENTHRONED 
ON MOUNTAIN CRAGS. 
FLAME-EYED, THE LYNXES WATCH 
WHILE, MIGHTY-THEWED, 
WITH CLASHING ANTLERS STRIVE 
THE ROARING STAGS. 














FACT AND COMMENT 


MAN may be sharp but worthless—like a 
needle with a broken eye. 
O be an all-round athlete you need to 
exercise the inside of your head as well as 
the outside of your body. 


ANY a patriotic bookkeeper who planted 

lettuce and cabbages last spring now 
finds himself in possession of an extensive 
loose-leaf system. 


EW men are worth more than a thousand 
dollars a year from their shoulders down. 
Those who get the big salaries do their work 
above the shoulders. 
OUBTLESS Hindenburg would be glad 
to hear what the contractors did at the 
Louisville cantonment. Trees were cut and 
sawed on Saturday, kiln-dried on Sunday, 
loaded on cars Monday, delivered in Louis- 
ville on Wednesday, and by Saturday had 
become barracks. 


ERHAPS nothing better shows the cosmo- 
politan character of the present war than 
some figures that the British and Foreign 
Bible Society recently gave out. Since the war 
began, the society has distributed for use, by 
friend and foe, in trench, dugout, prison camp, 
barrack room, battleship and hospital, more 
than six million books in sixty languages. 
T does not tell the whole story of our volun- 
teers to say that four hundred and fifty 
thousand were accepted for the army and navy 
after war was declared and before the selective 
draft went into effect. All those in the service 
before the war began were volunteers, and 
two or three times four hundred and fifty 
thousand offered themselves, but were rejected 
by the examiners. 


eS programme, as a war 
measure, is not the new thing that many 
persons think it is. On February 27, 1777, the 
Continental Congress passed this resolution: 
‘* Resolved, that it be recommended to the 
several legislatures of the United States im- 
mediately to pass laws the most effectual for 
putting an immediate stop to the pernicious 
practice of distilling grain, by which the most 
extensive evils are likely to be derived if not 
quickly prevented.’’ 

HE Treasury Department was somewhat 

hasty in giving out the information that 
the youngest Liberty Loan bondholder was a 
Medford, Massachusetts, young lady whose 
age was eight hours when her father subscribed 
for a bond in her name. A proud grandfather 





who lives in Norwood, New Jersey, writes | 
The Companion to claim the distinction for his | 
grandson, William Freeburn Hiltbrand, who | 
became a subscriber by proxy for a $100 bond | 
on June 24, when he was only two hours old. | 

READER has asked what is the source 

of the verses that we quoted a little time | 
ago in our article, To Save or Not to Save. | 
They were from the poem entitled Content- 
ment, in Dr. Holmes’s Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. The whoie stanza from which our 
lines came runs as follows: 


Plain food is quite enough for me; 
Three courses are as good as ten; 

If Nature can subsist on three, 
Thank heaven for three. Amen! 


I always thought cold victual nice; 
My choice would be vanilla-ice. 
HEN Frank A. Scott, the head of the 
War Industries Board, applied for his 
first job, as an errand boy in a freight office, 
the manager said, ‘‘I’d hire you if’ you were 
only tall enough to reach the wheel of the 
letter press.’’ ‘‘Couldn’t I stand on a box?’’ 
asked the boy. He got the job, and made such 





good use of his opportunities that in a few 
years he was the freight-rate expert of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. You can 
always count on the boy who is willing to stand 
on a box to reach his job. 


os 9 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


NE of the most disagreeable problems 
QO that the country is now facing is that 

of the “conscientious objector” ; in other 
words, the man who believes, or says he be- 
lieves, so firmly in the wickedness of war that 
he will not fight even if he is drafted. 

The first difficulty is in determining whether 
any particular man does so believe or has 
taken his stand merely to escape service. There 
are, of course, many in the latter class. They 
deserve only the treatment measured out to 
the coward and the ‘‘slacker’: compulsory 
service of some sort, or imprisonment. But 
there are also others who are sincere in their 
belief that taking life is never justifiable, even 
in war, and who openly assert that no human 
power can make them fight. It is they who 
are the real problem. 

How much weight should be given to their 
plea? All the weight that should be given to 
any argument that is sincere and based on 
moral grounds; and that is a great deal. It is 
not enough to say that the conscientious ob- 
jector is an egotist; that he sets his own judg- 
ment and opinion and desires above those of 
his fellows who are in the majority ; and that 
such an effort to impose his views is contrary 
to the principles on which democracy rests. 
It is not enough, either, to say that the man 
might as well ask to be relieved from paying 
taxes or observing the Sunday laws because he 
has conscientious scruples against fulfilling 
those obligations. There is a difference, as all 
of us who are honest must admit. Taking life 
stands in a class by itself, and when a man 
refuses to take it, no matter what the circum- 
stances and however hard the pressure, he is 
at least entitled to a respectful hearing. 

The government recognizes the justice of the 
claim by exempting members of religious bodies 
that make nonresistance one of the tenets of 
their faith, and thereby it has cut the ground 
from under the feet of all the ‘‘conscientious 
objectors’? who are not members of some such 
body. The man who says that no power on 
earth shall drag or drive him into bearing 
arms against his fellow man thereby makes 
pacifism or nonresistance the supreme article 
of his faith. He places it above the safety of 
the country, above the lives of family and 
friends, above his own freedom. Very well, 
then ; let us admit his sincerity and accept his 
view of the importance of pacifism; but when 
we have done that, shall we not say to him, 
“*Here are sects that are founded on that doc- 
trine, that make it the very corner stone of 
their existence. Why, since you regard the 
doctrine as so ineffably important, have you 
not joined one of those sects? Why have you 
not lent them the aid of your voice and your 
purse, instead of keeping silent until the coun- 
try is in peril and needs you?’’ 

Those are questions that the country will 
surely ask, and that many conscientious objec- 
tors will find it hard to answer. 


oe 


TAXING AND BORROWING 


T is quite sure that neither side in this war 
] wiJl be defeated by lack of money. The 

assertion may be made without qualification 
that no warring country was ever defeated by 
inability to raise the funds necessary to carry 
on the contest. An extreme illustration of the 
truth of that assertion is our own experience 
in the Civil War. The United States in 1860 
was rich in all sorts of material things, but far 
from rich in money. The South was bankrupt 
at the start. Yet both sides waged a gigantic 
war for four years, and when finally the Con- 
federacy collapsed it was not financial exhaus- 
tion that caused its downfall. 

Both governments made forced loans. They 
paid their way with promises to pay ; that is, 
with irredeemable paper money. They bor- 
rowed from the people in that currency, and 
paid it out again. On both sides of the line 
the currency depreciated ; but the process was 
repeated, and money, such as it: was, pro- 
vided the matérial of war to the end. It was 
a bad system, but neither government was able 
to finance itself in any other way. 

A nation at war must always consider what 
portion of its expenditure shall be met by loans 
and what by taxation. The theory is often 
advanced that, since posterity is to share the 
benefit of a present victory, a large part of 
the burden may reasonably be left for posterity 
to bear. Although the argument is plausible, 





we should reject it as a basis of action, for 
the reason that we do not lighten our own 
burden by transferring a burden to those who 
are to come after us. Consider the demoraliza- 
tion of trade, to say nothing of the political 
demoralization, that resulted from the decline 
in value of the greenback in this country dur- 
ing the years that elapsed before we returned 
to the gold standard. ‘ 

If weare rightly informed, Germany is finan- 
cing itself chiefly by means of loans. Taxes 
are said not to have been largely increased. 
At all events, the government has issued enor- 
mous quantities of paper money. Coin, even 
the silver small change, has almost disappeared, 
and the paper money is at a considerable dis- 
count. On the foreign exchanges the mark is 
worth only about half its nominal value. If 
those things are true, there is a long period 
of financial derangement before the German 
Empire, unless it can force a great indemnity 
from its adversaries. 

Great Britain, although it has been obliged 
to advance great sums to its allies, and has 
had therefore to obtain much more money 
than it could possibly have raised by taxation, 
has nevertheless greatly increased the revenue 
that it draws from the people in taxes. It has 
gone as far as it can without ruining the in- 
dustries whose profits it drains. But its credit 
is unimpaired ; the pound sterling is at par. 

That is the true policy for this country. 
Taxes are hard to bear, but national credit is 
as precious as it is precarious. We wish the 
world to be safe for democracy ; for our chil- 
dren and our children’s children, of course, 
but for ourselves, too. What we have is ours, 
and we have a right to use it to make ourselves 
secure. If we spend it wisely—not merely lend 
it to the government—we shall bequeath the 
priceless legacy of liberty and peace to our 
successors, and we shall save ourselves and 
them from the evils of demoralized finance. 


os 


THE SERVICE OF LITTLE THINGS 


YOUNG American doctor, who writes 
A from Le Puy in France, says that, al- 
though hospital supplies of every kind 
are needed for the wounded soldiers in the six 
war hospitals in that lovely little town, the 
three things that are most gratefully received 
are tobacco, games and handkerchiefs. And he 
adds that, of these three luxuries, handker- 
chiefs are most in demand. 

Such an appeal throws a new light on the 
value of nonessentials in cheering and comfort- 
ing the unfortunate. It is not to be denied 
that in many cases the tobacco habit is an 
extravagant and unwholesome indulgence. Yet 
the doctors and nurses in charge of the 
wounded and blinded soldiers in Paris do not 
urge their patients to give up smoking if the 
practice actually brings moments of solace into 
their dull and pain-filled days. The blessing 
of games to convalescents needs no apologist. 
How many weary hours have been soothed by 
these pleasant devices! Even the cardboard 
dominoes, packed into envelopes and sent by 
the thousand to French hospitals, are raptur- 
ously welcomed and tenderly cared for. It is 
pitiful to think that any wounded men should 
lack so cheap and innocent a solace. 

But handkerchiefs! There was a time, not 
so very many years ago, when they were 
the appurtenances of wealth. Sully comments 
gravely upon the fact that Henry of Navarre, 
who, for a king, was uncommonly poor, made 
a most extravagant use of handkerchiefs when 
he had a cold in his head. Now they are 
eagerly asked for by peasant soldiers; and the 
American doctor who records the petition gives 
it his cordial indorsement. ‘‘When you want 
a handkerchief at all,’’ he writes, ‘‘you want 
it very much. A good blow is a good blow.’’ 

The letter suggests a field for kindness at 
home as well as abroad. How many of us 
realize the utter dearth of occupations or 
amusements in the almshouses of the United 
States? We take pride in the equipment of our 
prisons—in their libraries and baseball fields, 
in their bands and concerts. But paupers too 
often seem outside the pale of human interest 
or sympathy. The men and women in the out 
wards of many large almhouses have literally 
nothing to do, nothing to beguile one weary 
hour out of the weary day. An old woman, 
taken from such a bare and desolate shelter 
into a home of the Little Sisters of the Poor, 
was filled with delight and wonder at finding 
what she ‘called a library—three shelves of 
worn books, mostly devotional, and a couple 
of magazines and newspapers. It made all the 
difference to her between human surroundings 
and a eattle pen. 

Whrt an easy matter it would be to send a few 
simple storybooks, a few old periodicals (with 





pictures) to the out wards of our neglected 
almshouses! And when Christmas comes, a 
box of the ten-cent mechanical toys sold by 
street venders would give a world of pleasure. 
These are the toys that children love the best, 
and many poor old people are nearing the 
simplicities of second childhood. A wriggling 
spider, a somersaulting monkey, a jockey rising 
and falling on his tin horse—all the humble and 
vivacious playthings that delight the child— 
will bring pleasure to old age. The pauper’s 
enjoyment is sharpened by his life’s intolerable 
ennui. Ps 


THE HARVESTS IN A YEAR OF 
FOOD CRISIS 


ERHAPS never, since the whole world’s 
P supplies of wheat ran short in the Napo- 
leonic wars, with famine as a sequel, 
has the outcome of a grain harvest been 
more important than it is this year. On the 
present occasion, as on that of a century ago, 
the blockading of some grain-producing coun- 
tries, the seizure or sinking of grain cargoes 
on the way from other countries, and the 
turning of European farm laborers from grain 
production to army service, have been followed 
by a season when nature was unfavorable and 
the crops everywhere ran disastrously short. 

Last year the wheat crop of the world was 
smaller by nearly a thousand million bushels 
than in 1915, and 345,000,000 short of the aver- 
age yield in the five years before 1916. In the 
first two years of the war Europe had largely 
depended on the American wheat crop, which 
in both 1915 and 1914 far surpassed all record 
for magnitude. Last year our harvest, too, ran 
short, and wheat went to $3.50 a bushel in our 
markets. 

Everyone recognized the importance of a 
great American harvest this year. Our farmers, 
stimulated by the high price, planted nearly 
3,000,000 more acres for the early wheat crop 
than in 1916. But nature was against them; 
in the spring it was estimated that an un- 
favorable winter had destroyed the growing 
wheat on 12,400,000 acres. For a time it was 
feared that the winter-wheat harvest would be 
a hundred million bushels less than in 1916. 

That ill turn of events led to great efforts to 
increase the acreage put in for the spring crops. 
For the later wheat crop the area sown was 
more than a million acres larger than in 1916, 
and, with three exceptions, the largest of any 
year on record. The area planted to corn was 
14,000,000 acres greater than the best previous 
harvest figure, an increase of thirteen per cent. 
Of oats, an acreage was reported nearly six 
per cent greater than ever before. 

The results were shown in the August crop 
report. They were both good and bad. In 
wheat the outcome was disappointing; for al- 
though the winter-wheat crop turned out at 
harvest time much better than had been ex- 
pected a few months before, a cold, wet season 
kept down the spring-wheat yield, and the 
consequent promise for the whole crop was no 
better than that of a year ago. 

That is a serious misfortune. The United 
States was able to keep its exports of wheat up 
to a reasonably high figure during the last 
twelve months only because of the large sur- 
plus left over from the enormous crop of the 
year before. But this year there is no Ameri- 
can surplus left from the previous season; the 
wheat crops in Europe are likely to be smaller 
than those of a year ago, and the German 
submarines are sinking every grain cargo that 
their torpedoes can reach in the war zone. 

On the other hand, the August report fore- 
shadowed a corn crop larger than was ever 
harvested in this country, and a crop of dats 
never but once exceeded. When the indicated 
yields of the five great cereal crops (wheat, 
corn, oats, barley and rye) are added together, 
the total, despite the poor showing of wheat, 
was 856,000,000 bushels ahead of 1916, and 
was never equaled in this country, except for 
the abnormal harvest of two years ago. In ad- 
dition to all this, the American potato crop, 
which was 285,000,000 bushels a year ago, is 
estimated this year at 467,000,000—a wholly 
unprecedented yield. 

From these curiously mixed results, two 
consequences follow. One is shown by the 
passage of the food-control bill, by the advice 
that Mr. Hoover gives to be very sparing and 
careful in the use of wheaten bread, and by 
the announcement of the government that it 
is so firmly determined to economize wheat, 
and thereby leave a surplus to send to our 
allies, that it will, if necessary, buy up the 
whole American wheat crop with government 
money and see that it is properly distributed. 

But the other consequence is that, although 
wheat supplies are bound to be deficient, our 
country is likely to have very great abundance 
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of other foodstuffs from the harvest of 1917, 
and that therefore the strongest possible effort 
will be made this coming season to induce our 
people to use other food than wheat. Fortu- 
nately, we have already accustomed ourselves, 
as Europe never has, to using products of 
corn and oats on the table. 


=a" 
CURRENT EVENTS 


REPARATIONS FOR WAR.—It was 

announced on August 20 that the armed 
forces of the United States, all volunteers, 
were 943,141, of whom 448,859 had been ac- 
cepted since April 1. Of those, 710,024 were 
land forees—mainly regular army and National 
Guard transferred to national service — and 
233,117 were sea forces. The sea forces in- 
cluded 33,000 marines and 35,000 naval reserves. 
Of course those totals have no reference to the 
new National Army of 687,000, which will go 
@© inter'e rium SeAvice into the sixteen training 
’ camps in September and 
October. ——It was made 
known that the first of 
the former militia contin- 
gents to go to France 
would be the Twenty- 
sixth Division, made up 
wholly of New England 
troops, commanded by 
Maj. Gen. Edwards, and 
the Forty-second, or the 
‘* Rainbow,’’ Division, 
made up of units from twenty-six states, com- 
manded by Maj. Gen. Mann. Each division 
contains 19,000 men.——Plans were made to 
provide the navy with as many additional de- 
stroyers as our yards can turn out, as the best 
weapon for fighting the German submarines. 
— President Wilson took steps on August 20 
to bring the distribution of coal under govern- 
ment control by ordering forty-six railways to 
give bituminous coal shipments for the North- 
west by way of the Great Lakes precedence 
over all other business, He also fixed the prices, 
an average of about two dollars a ton, at which 
bituminous coal must be sold at the mines. 

e 

HE POPE’S PEACE PLAN. — The 

peace plan set forth on August 14 by Pope 
Benedict in a communication to the warring 
nations received serious study and considera- 
tion, but up to August 22 no government had 
framed a formal reply to it. There was no dis- 
position to impute any motives but the loftiest 
to Pope Benedict, although Entente diplomats 
professed to see the hand of Austria in the 
proposals. It was obvious that neither Wash- 
ington nor the capitals of the Entente Powers 
were in any mood to consider a proposition 
for an armistice at this time or a return to 
what would be virtually the conditions before 
the war. ° 


ABOR TROUBLES. — The middle of 
August brought a revival of strike rumors 
in various parts of the country, especially at 
plants busy with government work. In numer- 
ous instances wages were increased to satisfy 
the demands made. German intrigue was sus- 
pected as the basis of much of the unrest. In 
the Northwest a new outbreak of the I. W. W. 
activity resulted in the arrest of about thirty 
leaders at Spokane on August 19. They were 
held as military prisoners. There was abun- 
dant evidence of a plot to paralyze the indus- 
tries of that region. About fifteen thousand 
troops were held in readiness to suppress dis- 
order there. ° 


ONGRESS. — The Senate continued its 
debate on the war-tax bill, on which it 
hardly expected to reach a vote before the 
week of August 27.—The House, after sus- 
pending all business for several weeks, planned 
to reassemble on August 27 and dispose of 
various war-preparation measures. 
so] 
OREIGN COMMERCE.—During the fis- 
cal year that ended on June 30 the exports 
of the United States reached $6,293, 000, 000, 
an increase of about $2,000,000,000 over those 
of the year before. The imports for the year 
were $2, 659, 000,000, an increase of $462, 000, 000 
over those of the year before. 
co 
OUTH AFRICA.—The movement for a 
South African republic showed surprising 
Strength in the election of members of the 
provincial councils, especially in Cape Prov- 
ince, where the Nationalists won six additional 
seats, and in the Transvaal, where they won 
seven. e 


EXICO.—On August 20 it became known 

that our government had intimated to 
American bankers that its faith in the Car- 
ranza government was such that it felt justified 
in extending moral indorsement to the loan for 
which Carranza has been pleading for many 
months. It was felt that the main problems of 
Mexico are now economic rather than military. 
The Mexican congress recently authorized a 
loan of $150,000,000 for general purposes, and 
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one of $100,000,000 more for the rehabilita- 
tion of the railways of the country. 
g 
ECENT DEATH.—At Asheville, North 
Carolina, on August 17, former Senator 
John W. Kern of Indiana, Democratic candi- 
date for Vice President in 1908, aged 67. 


THE GREAT WAR 
(From August 16 to August 22) 


In Flanders, in the Verdun region and on 
the Isonzo the British, French and Italian 
armies launched heavy offerisives during the 
week, and at all points they pushed back the 
Teutonic forces and captured thousands of 
prisoners. In Flanders the troops under Gen. | 
Haig forged forward on a nine-mile front on 
August 16. They captured the village of 
Langemarck and other important positions, 
and eighteen hundred prisoners and twenty- 
four heavy guns. German resistance was des- | 
perate, and there were many counter-attacks 
in the next few days. The British held the 
ground gained. In the Lens sector the Canadian 
troops made further gains and captured nine 
hundred prisoners. 

The French, both in conjunction with the 
British in Flanders and on the line farther 
south, were especially aggressive during the 
week. After repulsing several German attacks 
on the Aisne front and near Verdun, they 
smashed forward along a front of eleven miles 
near Verdun on August 20. They penetrated 
the German lines more than a mile in places 
and captured six thousand unwounded Ger- 
man prisoners. The positions occupied and 
held were on both sides of the Meuse, from 
the Avocourt wood on one side to the Chaume 
wood on the other. 

On August 20 the Italians launched a drive 
against the Austrians on a front of thirty-seven 
miles, from the region of Plava to near the 
head of the Adriatic. At all points they forced 
back the enemy, and the first two days netted 
thirteen thousand prisoners. Rome dispatches 
said that two hundred Italian aéroplanes took 
part in the battle with bombs and machine 
guns. Italian warships bombarded Trieste. 

Aircraft were especially active in the battles 
of the week on the western front, hundreds 
taking part on both sides, and with the advan- 
tage heavily in favor of the British and French 
aviators. American fliers, fighting with the 
French, won special mention. British dis- 
patches told of thirty-six German aéroplanes 
destroyed or forced down on one day and 
twenty-four on the next. ‘Twenty Allied aéro- 
planes failed to return from these air battles 
and from raids that worked havoc on German 
positions far behind the lines. The British 
‘*tanks’’ also figured prominently in the fight- 
ing, notably north of St. Julien on August 20. 
There, with little help from the infantry, they 
captured German positions along a mile front 
and inflicted heavy losses. 

The week brought no important develop- 
ments on the eastern front. There was a stiff- 
ening of the defense in Roumania and also in 
Russia in the region of Vilna. Berlin. an- 
nounced that since the beginning of the Gali- 
cian offensive on July 19 the Teutonic armies 
had captured forty-two thousand prisoners. 
East of Riga the Germans began a new offen- 
sive and forced back the Russian outposts. 

A German air raid on August 21 killed 
eleven persons and wounded thirteen on the 
Yorkshire coast. Three of the ten raiding 
planes were brought down. 

The U-boat toll of the week included eight- 
een British merchant vessels, of which fifteen 


were of more than sixteen hundred tons. Dur-| | i 


ing the week the Italian losses were eleven 
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vessels and the French four. Premier Lloyd 





George told Parliament on August 16 that | 
the shipping losses in July and August were | 
at the rate of 175,000 tons a month. In April 
the losses had been 560,000 tons, and they | 
fell to 320,000 tons in June. He said that the 
total new tonnage was 688,000 in 1915, and | 
538,000 in 1916; this year it will be 1,900,000. | 
As to the food supply, he said that England | 
had 8,500,000 quarters of wheat on hand in | 
August, 1917, compared with 6,480,000 quar- | 
ters in August, 1916. Moreover, England has, 
1,000,000 more acres of wheat under cultivation 
than last year, with good harvest prospects. 

The German official lists of casualties re- 
ported in July showed a loss of 89,863, of 
whom 21,389 were killed or died of wounds or 
sickness. ‘That brings the total of German 
casualties since the beginning of the war to 
more than 4,500,000 men. 
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THE LITTLE HORSES 
By Nancy Byrd Turner 


TAST night a sweet dream came to me 
When dark had sealed the eyes of men. 
I thought I was a child again 
In our old nursery. 
From the warm hearth the flickering fire 
Made amber lights on everything, 
Sent dusky shadows up the wall 
Like fairies frolicking; 
And back and forward, to and fro, 
In cradling arms rocked very slow, 
I heard a soft voice chanting low 
The song it used to sing: ° 
* “Go to sleep, you shall ride 
The little horses gay, 
The black and brown, the gray and roan, 
The sorrel and the bay!” 


It. was a dream within a dream, 
For, sudden from the twinkling flame, 
Charging, their tiny flanks agleam, 
The little horses came, 
Their slim hoofs shod with silver shoes, 
A light wind tossing tail and mane, 
A saddle on each satin back, 
A rosette on each rein— 
Red for the black, green for the gray, 
Blue for the sorrel and the bay— 
And stirrups swung in wondrous way, 
With still the old refrain: 
“Go to sleep, you shall ride 
The little horses gay, 
The black and brown, the gray and roan, 
The sorrel and the bay!” 


I waked. The nursery was gone, 
The shadows and the amber light; 
Against my window, chilly white, 
Glimmered the solemn dawn. 
But I could smile, remembering 
How all the little horses fleet 
Raced down the rosy air to me 
On bright-shod, flying feet: 
The whinnying black, the gallant bay, 
The splendid sorrel and the gray, 
Their gallop tuned, in magic way, 
To the old song sung sweet: 
“Go to sleep, you shall ride 
The little horses gay, 
The black and brown, the gray and roan, 
* The sorrel and the bay!” 
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PRAYER AND ANSWERS 


R. BROWN, will you answer me yes or 
no to a question I shall ask you?” Bob 
Graham demanded of his minister al- 
most belligerently. 

“J shall have to hear the question 
first,”’ replied the rector. 

“Well, the question is this : Supposing one prayed 
in the right spirit and with perfect faith, is his 
prayer sure to be answered?”’ 

“That is one of the many questions that cannot 
be answered either yes or no,” said Dr. Brown. “It 
depends upon what you mean by answer. If you 
mean, does everyone always receive the thing for 
which he prays, thank God, no, he doesn’t. If we 
did, we should live in the midst of chaos indescrib- 
able. Then the world would be ruled, not by an 
All-Wise Father, but by every ignorant but honest 
man who prayed. Thank God, that is not the way 
the world is run! : 

“But in a deeper sense, every sincere prayer, 
without exception, is answered. It’s a good deal as 
it was with my granddaughter the other day. The 
little girl was tired and sleepy and fretful. She 
asked for something or other, and when it was 
given her she asked at once for something else. 
She kept it up for some time. The truth is, she | 
didn’t know what she wanted. Finally, her mother 
just gathered her up in her arms and laid the little 
one’s head on her breast and rocked and soothed 
her, and the little girl lay there utterly content. 
The mother did not give her the thing she asked 
for, but she did go beneath the request and answer 
the child’s need and even the child’s desire. 

“That,” said Dr. Brown, “is why the race has 
continued to pray generation after generation, in 
spite of the fact that the things asked for specifi- 
eally so often are not given. Even when we don’t 
get the specilic thing we ask for, we get something 
so tremendous from the heart of our Heavenly 
Father that the little thing we asked for and were 
denied by comparison is as nothing at all.” 

“It’s really true, then, that all prayers are an- 
swered ?” said Bob. 

“Every real prayer is always answered,” said 
Dr. Brown. “Nothing in human experience is more 


certain.” 
oS 
THE LETTER 

















f had been a hard day. Up in her own 
room at last late that night, Joan ac- 
knowledged the truth. She was glad 
that no one remembered that it was her 

birthday. She did not want it celebrated ; 

she wanted to forget that she was thirty. 

By and by mother would remember, and be half 

heartbroken that she had been too sick to know. 

when it came; but by that time Joan would have 
herself in hand and not mind—much. She was 
ashamed of herself that she minded at all; life 
ought to be growing richer and wider all the time, 
even if it had not brought just what one expected. 

Joan acknowledged tiat—it was part of her creed. 

It was just that she was tired out, with everyone 

sick at once, and all the strain of it; she would 

behave herself as soon as everyone was better 
and things were in running order again. 

Suddenly she remembered something. Ten years 
ayo she had written a letter to herself, to be opened 
on her thirtieth birthday—all the girls had done it. 
Flo Stanfield had opened hers last week—she had 
telephoned to tell Joan, and had laughed at her 
girlish prophecies. Joan sat very still, thinking 
back to the girl she had been ten years ago, joyous 
and care free, so sure that the great joy of life 
was even then at her door. It seemed to her that 
she could not open that letter—the thought of it 
hurt her all through. But Joan was no coward. 
She rose resolutely, took it from its drawer in her 
desk and turned up the light. 

It was a long letter—longer than she had remem- 
bered—what letters they did write when they were 
twenty, and how funny and childish the hand- 
writing looked! She had not. realized that it had 
changed so much since she left school. Slowly she 
unfolded the pages and began to read. 

She ran it through once—twice—and a strange 














expression deepened in her eyes. Had she really 


been like that ten years ago—such a careless little 
butterny, so absorbed in herself, understanding 
so little of life? Why, the child lived in prison! 
Just the little narrow group of girls and boys who 
went together—no slightest glimpses of the great, 
breathlessly interesting world outside, of all the 
things there were to know about and feel, no con- 
sciousness of the deep, throbbing heart of the 
world! 

“Why, it would be dreadful to be back there!” 
Joan cried in amazement. 

The letter dropped from her fingers, and she 


sat thinking; but the look in her eyes was very 


different. 
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GRANDMOTHER HARLAN COMES 
OVER THE PIKE 


HE old National Road that the government 
threw across the Alleghenies and over which 
the tide of civilization flowed toward the 
West, was really built—in the opinion of Grand- 
mother Harlan—to enable the Friends of Clinton 
County, Ohio, to attend yearly meeting at Rich- 
mond, Indiana. In the Century Magazine, Mr. 
Wiliiam Bayard Hale tells what happened when, 
in recent years, he revisited boyhood scenes and 
again saw the charming old lady whom in recollec- 
tions he pictured as traveling decorously behind 
“the grays” over the National Pike with her Scrip- 
tural quotations and her bag of peppermints. 

It was too dark to see much in the drive from 
the station, says Mr. Hale. After dinner we sat 
on the piazza. 

“Isn’t it yearly meeting week? Are any of the 
Clinton County connection coming?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Tom. “Grandmother Harlan 
never misses. She and Uncle Eli are on the way— 
coming overland, as usual. Couldn’t induce grand- 
mother to travel to yearly meeting by rail.” 

Bless her! Grandmother Harlan coming by the 
old road! That was the best of news. My return 
home would not be complete without a sight of 
dear, old-fashioned Grandmother Harlan. 

“Yes, they are due almost any minute now. 
Grandmother, for all her ninety years, is as punc- 
tual as the clock. Here she comes now, I guess.” 

A sudden light broke out at the top of Linden 
Hill, dazzling, fiercely powerful, the searchlight 
of something tearing down the road. Could it be 
possible that Grandmother Harlan came to yearly 
meeting on the electric car? 

I dismissed the thought as unworthy of her gray 
silk and her love of quiet. No, she was behind 
equally staid successors of the good mares of yore, 
snugly tucked in the back seat, with her paper of 
peppermints in her pocket. They had started—say, 
at ten in the morning, driving the old lady com- 
fortably. 

The thing with the fierce light came whooping 
down. It hesitated, turned, and drew swiftly up to 
the door—a panting, six-cylinder motor car, bring- 
ing Grandmother Harlan, in huge automobile coat 
and goggles! 

“We did not start till near sundown,” she ex- 
plained calmly as she stepped out, with her poke 
bonnet in hand. “Eli thought we could do it in two 
hours; it’s only seventy miles. I should like to have 
been in time to attend Fourth-day evening meeting; 
but a spark plug burned out and the cylinders back- 
fired. 

“TI fear Eli was sore beset, for his words were 
not those of soberness. I said to him, ‘Eli, let thy 
communication be, ‘Yea, yea; nay, nay.”’ But he 
said, ‘Mother, thee knows the Scriptures, but thee 
knows nothing about a buzz box.’” 

“But, grandmother,” I gasped, “isn’t it unusual 
for Friends to come to meeting in automobiles?” 

“William,” said Grandmother Harlan, turning 
upon me her gentle eye and proffering a pepper- 
mint, ‘‘thee remembers that the Good Book says, 
‘An horse is a vain thing for safety.’ ” 

And the amazing old lady, whose first journey 
to yearly meeting had been in the saddle, and who 
had waited nearly a century to incorporate this 
particular Scripture into her doctrine, pressed it 
home upon me. 

“Besides,” continued Grandmother Harlan, lay- 
ing her small hand on the vibrating monster,—just 
as, seventy years ago, she had laid it on the neck 
of the horse,—“besides,”—with a last pat for the 
automobile,—“thee knows, William, no other vehi- 
cle is so well adapted to the old National Road.” 
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FAITHFUL SCOTCH 


N an account of the adventure of a young woman 
I who wanted to climb Longs Peak without a 

guide, Mr. Enos A. Mills describes the quick 
wit and faithfulness of a collie. The young lady 
had proved her ability and had won consent for 
her plan by first climbing one of the lesser peaks 
unaided on a stormy day. 

Just as she was starting that cool, September 
morning, says Mr. Mills, I decided to send Scotch 
with her. He knew the trail well and would, of 
course, lead her the right way if she got lost. 

“Scotch,” said I, “go with this young lady, take 
good care of her, and stay with her till she returns.” 
He gave a few barks of satisfaction and started 
with her up the trail. 

The young woman climbed swiftly until she 
reached the rocky alpine moorlands above timber 
line. Here she lingered long to enjoy the magnifi- 
cent scenery and the brilliant flowers. It was late 
in the afternoon when she arrived at the summit 
of the peak. After she had spent.a little time there, 
resting and absorbing the beauty and grandeur of 
the scene, she started to return. She had not pro- 
ceeded far when clouds and darkness came on, 
and on a slope of slide rock she lost the trail. 

Scotch had minded his own affairs and enjoyed 
himself in his own way all day long, but now he 
came forward and with an alert, aggressive air, 
took the lead in the right direction. The young lady 
thought, however, that he had become weary and 
wanted to run away from her; so she called him 
back. Again she started in the wrong direction; 
this time Scotch got in front of her and refused to 
move. She pushed him out of the way. Once more 
he started off in the right direction, and this time 
she scolded him and reminded him that his master 
had told him not to desert her. Scotch dropped his 
ears and sheepishly fell in behind her. 

After traveling a short distance the young lady 
realized that she had lost her way, but it did not 
occur to her that if she would only trust Scotch he 
would lead-her directly home. She had the good 
sense, however, to stop where she was, and there, 
among the crags, thirteen thousand feet above sea 
level, she prepared to spend the night. The cold 
wind blew a gale and the alpine brooklet turned 
to ice. In the lee of the crag, shivering with cold, 
hugging shaggy Scotch in her arms, she lay down. 

Ihad given my word not to go in search of her 
if she failed to return, but I sent out four guides 
to look for her. Just at sunrise one of them found 





her, almost exhausted, and with slightly frost- 
bitten fingers, still hugging Scotch in her arms, 
‘The guide gave her food and drink and additional 
wraps, and without delay started with her down 
the trail. As soon as she was taken in charge by the 
guide, patient Scotch left her and hurried home. 
He had saved her life. 
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Schoolmistress—Well, what’s the matter ; has Johnny 
got the toothache ? 

Angry Mother—No, Johnny hain’t got the toothache ! 
He’s suffering from your fool teaching. You told him 
he was to tell how long it would take him to eat twenty 
apples, if it took him one and a half minutes to eat one 
apple—and he’s got stuck on the fifteenth! 

—Wilmot Lunt in Westminster Gazette. 
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OUTWITTING THE SHARK 


ERSONS who know the coastal aboriginal of 
P Australia say that he is not greatly afraid of 

a shark—that he is indeed a match for the big 
sabre-toothed fish when he is not taken unawares. 
He may lose a leg or an arm, or he may be carried 
off bodily; but, in any event, writes Mr. Norman 
Duncan in Australian Byways, the damage will be 
owing rather to the cunning approach of the shark 
than to the limitations of the diver. Fairly warned, 
he will dive to the bottom, roil the water, and thus 
elude the attack; and if he is pugnaciously dis- 
posed at the moment, he will fight. 

One young diver, who was taking a crawfish to 
the surface, all at once found himself in a furious 
engagement. It was incautious of the diver to have 
a crawfish in his possession, for the sharks are in- 
ordinately fond of crawfish; and this indiscreet 
diver came out of the encounter with a lacerated 
thigh and one arm missing. 

Another story that seems credible, although I 
cannot vouch for it, having had no means of au- 
thenticating it, is as follows: A black boy, swim- 
ming, naked and abstracted, close to the reef in 
search of slugs, awoke all at once to an amazing 
situation, It was not that the shark was near, not 
that it had turned and was darting, but that his head 
was actually in the shark’s wide-open mouth, The 
black boy acted sharply: he withdrew his head in 
a flash, having at the same time punched the shark 
to distract its attention; after a brisk tussle he 
rescued himself, and lived to prove the adventure 
with a scarred cheek. 
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MR. PEASLEE DISCUSSES 
INDOLENCE 


sitting by the roadside; it might have been a 

man and it might have been a stump. Mr. 
Hyne drew Caleb Peaslee to the corner of the porch 
and pointed to the object. Mr, Peaslee shaded his 
eyes with a gnarled hand. 

“Well,” he demanded, after a prolonged view, 
“what is it—and what of it, anyway?” 

“Who do you s’pose that is settin’ down there,” 
asked Mr. Hyne, “and how long do you think he’s 
been there, and how much longer do you s’pose 
he’s cal’latin’ on stayin’ ?” 

Mr. Peaslee gave the matter a moment of pro- 
found thought before he answered. 

“It’s either Lazy Cobb or Ozen Alsop,” he said 
at last. “There ain’t any other men in town lazy 
*nough and shif’less ’nough to be settin’ there any 
gre’t length of time. If you pin me right down to 
which one of’em it is, Pll say Cobb. Alsop ain’t got 
sprawl ’nough to hoof it down there from his place, 
as hot as ’tis to-day, I don’t b’lieve.” 

Mr. Hyne essayed as much of a grin as his natu- 
rally stern features permitted. 

“Pve heard a lot about Alsop bein’ lazy sence I 
moved here to the town,” he admitted, “and I’ve 
noticed Cobb was lazy. I couldn’t help it, where 
he’s a near neighbor of mine. Do you reely reckon 
it’s possible for Alsop to be lazier’n Cobb?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Peaslee cautiously, ‘‘Cobb’s 
lazy ’nough in all conscience, but he don’t begin 
to have the fame for it, local, that Alsop’s got. 
They’ve told stories about him here for years, and 
there must be some truth in some of ’em.” 

‘‘What was some of the stories?” the deacon 
asked. 

Mr. Peaslee ruminated a moment. 

“Well,” he said thoughtfully, ‘I happen to re- 
member about one time he was settin’ stretched 
out on the porch when there was a little breeze 
stirrin’, and the wind took a branch of honeysuckle 
to’rds him, so’s’t it jest brushed his nose and 
started it to itchin’ so bad it made the tears come 
into his eyes; but he was so lazy he ’wouldn’t turn 
his head and he wouldn’t even lift a hand to scratch 
his nose; he jest sot there and waited for the wind 
to either lull down or shift.” 

The deacon offered no comment, and Caleb went 
on. ‘ 

“And they used to say,” he declared seriously, 
“that he didn’t yawn like other folks; he’d let his 
lower jaw drop down and yawn as long’s he felt 
like it, and then, ruther’n h’ist his jaw back where 
jt belonged, he’d let the top of his head drop down 
to meet his jaw. All such things they used to tell 
about him, and mebbe some of ’em was so—I 
know.” 

The deacon drew a long breath when Caleb had 
finished, and for a moment he rubbed the polished 
head of his “ellum” cane. 

“Well,” he said slowly, as if weighing the prob- 
abilities in his mind, ‘‘mebbe they might not all of 
’em ben true, but for myself I’m ready to b’lieve 
every one of ’em—and more. A man’s got to be 


er down the road something could be seen |- 





lazy and shiftless that?ll p’form the way that crit- 
ter’s doin’ to-day. 
“T had to go down to the store this forenoon,” 


‘the deacon went on, “and when I got down there 


where you see Alsop, there he was a-settin’ there 
in the br’ilin’ sun that was hot ’nough to try fat out 
of a rock. There was a good patch of shade five 
foot the further side of him, and I asked him why 
in tunket he didn’t move over there. He kind of 
canted his head up and looked at the tree, and then 
he shook his head. 

** ‘No,’ s’he, ‘I guess I’ll stay here where I be,’ 
he says. ‘lf I got over there I’d only have to move 
again pretty soon, when the shadder shifted, and 
’tain’t so good settin’ there, anyway.’ 

“*Move again!’ s’I. ‘How long are you lottin’ on 
settin’ there, if it’s a fair question?’ 

““*Well,’ s’he, ‘I d’know jest how long, but I’m 
goin’ to wait till Dr. White goes by—he’s goin’ to 
Brewer to-day and I want to see him.’ 

‘““*Well,’ I says, ‘you might’s well pick up and go 
home, for the doctor’s gone more’n two hours ago; 
he started early and went the back road, to see the 
Rollins young one. He ain’t comin’ back till night, 
nuther,’ I says. 

“Kellup,” demanded Mr. Hyne impressively, “do 
you reckon he made a move then when I told him 


‘| that? Well, he didn’t. He jest give another look up 


at the tree and then at the big cedar jest beyond, 
and settled down solider’n ever! 

***Well,’ s’he, ‘I ain’t ever one to b’gredge waitin’, 
and I guess I’ll wait. And as for movin’,’ s’he, ‘that 
cedar’s goin’ to cast a shadder right here where I 
be by the middle of the afternoon. I reckon V’ll 
jest keep my settin’ and wait for that.’ 

“I don’t care a hoot how big a story you tell me 
about Alsop’s bein’ lazy,” concluded Mr. Hyne 
with conviction, ‘‘I can b’lieve ’em all after what I 


see of him this mornin’!” 
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AN AEROPLANE UNDER FIRE 


S the sun sank lower and lower in the west, 

A says Dr. William Boyd in With a Field Am- 

bulance at Ypres, the ominous pall of smoke 

that hung over the town took on the most glorious 

colors, deep orange and gold, fading away at the 
margins into darkest purple. 

In the meantime an aéroplane had been coming 
up behind us, and continued to make for the Ger- 
man lines, soon dwindling to a mere black dot 
against the brilliant blue of the sky. Suddenly, in 
a flash, in the twinkling of an eye, a little white 
ball about the size of your hand appeared against 
that brilliant blue close to the aéroplane. One mo- 
ment there was nothing except the immense blue 


.dome, the next, although you heard nothing or saw 


nothing coming, there was that little fleecy cloud 
hanging high in mid-air. 

That is one of the most spectacular effects in the 
whole war. When you have been out here for some 
time you are likely to grow somewhat blasé, but 
the sight of an aéroplane being shelled never loses 
its fascination. The appearance of the first puff of 
pure white shrapnel smoke against the deep blue 
of a cloudless sky is one of the most dramatic 
things you can imagine. 

The aéroplane was traveling at a good speed, 
and soon there was a long string of little white 
clouds to mark its course. Now and then we lost 
sight of it, and would fear that it had been hit, but 
on listening intently we could hear the faint drone 
of the engine coming down from the great height. 
Suddenly it made an abrupt, right-angled turn, 
thus indicating the position of the hostile battery 
that it had been observing, and a moment later 
our big guns began to speak. All round us were 
hyacinths and speedwells and forget-me-nots, and 
the red sun was sinking in golden splendor in the 
west. And still the shrapnel burst round the aéro- 
plane, and still those great columns of black smoke 
rolled up from burning Ypres. 
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ANCIENT VAN 


AN, which the Russians now occupy, has a ro- 
V mantic legend. Armenian historians attribute 
its foundation to Semiramis, the semi-mythical 
Queen of Assyria. She became enamored of Ara, 
King of Armenia, and made war on Armenia, to 
capture him. Ara was killed in the battle that fol- 
lowed; and Semiramis transferred her affection to 
his country, and built the city of Van. 

Since Prof. Sayce deciphered the local cuneiform 
inscriptions, we have learned that Van was really 
built during a Chaldean monarchy that for at least 
two centuries rivaled in splendor the empire of 
Assyria. Armenians have a proverb: Van in this 
world and Paradise in the next. But human per- 
versity, aided by Turkish neglect and misrule, has 
converted this heaven on earth into a plague spot. 

Lake Van, on which the Russians launched a 
flotilla to attack the city, is the largest inland sea 
of Asia Minor. It is still imperfectly explored, 
and possesses two curious characteristics. It con- 
tains only one kind of fish, a large bleak that, when 
salted and dried, furnishes the bloaters or kippers 
of Armenia. Furthermore its waters are so strongly 
alkaline that the people of Van can enjoy the luxury 
of a bath without buying soap. 


o 9 


AN INSULT TO ROYALTY 


HE ideas of the world change; what is un- 

welcome to-day becomes welcome to-morrow. 

There isan interesting bit of evidence of that 
in an amusing complaint, long forgotten and now © 
brought to light by the Manchester Guardian. 

When postage stamps first came into use in Eng- 
land, some persons declared that the effigy of maj- 
esty was too sacred to serve as a label for letters. 

“Have you seen the stamps yet?” wrote one 
ardent loyalist in 1840. ‘“‘This is the greatest insult 
the present Ministry could have offered the 
Queen.” 

King Ferdinand of Sicily took the matter so 
seriously that he had a special postmark made in 
the shape of a frame so that the officials could 
cancel the stamps without striking his portrait. 


So °s 


AN INEXPERIENCED MARSHAL 


HE London Times tells of an old Irishman, 

| long desirous of official dignity, who was 

finally appointed marshal in a parade on the 

king’s birthday. Veterans, bandsmen and scliool 

children lined the streets of the town, patiently 
waiting the signal to start. 

Suddenly the marshal, on a prancing charger, 
dashed up the street. After inspecting the proces- 
sion, he gave his horse a touch with the whip, stood 
up in his stirrups and shouted: 

“Ready, now! Every one of yez kape shtep wid 
the horse! March!” 
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THE WHO-BIRD 


BY FLORENCE M. PETTEE 


Strange wild voice in the deepest wood, 
“Who, who-who?” 

Feel so scared if you haven’t been good, 
“You, yes, you.” 


It isn’t the wind or the Fairy Queen, 
Nor is it a soul you know; 

Just a big bird in the heart of the green— 
The Who-Bird, a-blinking slow. 


o 9 


THE BABY MALLARDS 
BY N. T. HATCH 


HERE were two little ducks, Buster 

| Mallard and Brownie Mallard, that lived 

with their brothers and sisters in a marsh 

that lay beside a large lake. They were less 

than a week old when they had their first 

adventure, and it was an adventure that they 
will not forget as long as they live. 

The Mallard family numbered ten, and all 

of them were lively youngsters from the first 








SIX LITTLE MAIDS ARE OUT IN THE GARDEN, SEWING 


moment when they came out of the eggs that | and drank their fill, and then made their way | 
Mother Mallard had warmed and watched ‘SEWING IN THE GARDEN 


so faithfully in the marsh. The baby Mallards 
had downy backs that were brownish green 
on top and yellow beneath, with dark legs 
that would become an orange color when they 
grew to be big ducks. 

Of all the family Buster and Brownie were 
the largest and liveliest. When Mother Mallard 
helped the others find bugs and grubs in the 
marsh grass, Buster and Brownie often wan- 
dered off by themselves. Thus it was that 
they had their first great adventure. 

‘‘Oh, come here, Brownie!’’ called Buster 
to his brother. ‘‘ Here is a very strange creature 
that is not at all like us!’’ 

Brownie came hurrying through the grass 


as fast as his short legs would carry him, until | 





back into the marsh again, looking carefully | 
for bugs as they went. Jumper Greenback 
watched them all the time, and when they 
were at last out of sight in the grass he 
plumped himself into the water and said, 
‘*Ger-r-r-r-um |’? in tones that meant much. 

A little later, when Brownie and Buster | 
were on opposite sides of a large hassock, 
Brownie heard a noise that made him hurry 
round to where his brother was. 

‘*‘Why, why!’’ he cried out, opening his 
bill very wide in amazement. ‘‘What are you 
doing, Buster?’’ 

But Buster did not answer a word. He was 
too busy, and, besides, he was not at all sure | 
that he could do what he was trying to do. | 
He had found a fat worm—the first one that 


he reached the shore of the lake where Buster | he had ever seen. It was as long as a dozen 
was standing in front of the strange creature | | bugs in a row, and it would make a wonder- | 


and staring at it most impolitely. The strange | 


| ful dinner, if he could only manage to swallow | 


creature was Jumper Greenback, a young frog; | it. It took Brownie only an instant to under- 


DRAWN BY MERLE V. KEITH 


stand it all. Then of course | 











he wanted the worm for him- 
self—or, at least, a part of it. 
So he seized the nearest end 
of the worm and pulled as | 
hard as he could. Buster had 
no idea of losing his dinner 
that way. He was willing to 
let Brownie find his own 
worms, so he pulled his end 
of the worm as hard as he 
could. The worm stretched 
and stretched, but it did not | 
break. Buster was stronger | 
than his brother, and when he 
pulled his hardest he dragged 
Brownie along through the 
grass. ° 





BUSTER MALLARD RUSHED ALONG TOWARD THE WATER 


and he stared back at Buster with big eyes 
that blinked very slowly and knowingly. 
‘‘My! He’s too big for us to eat!’’ cried 
Brownie as soon as he saw Jumper Greenback. 
‘*Yes, I’m afraid so,’’ agreed Buster with 
a sigh. ‘‘We must wait till we are larger. 
Let’s have a drink of water from the lake.’’ 
They waddled slowly to the edge of the lake 


SOU LR 


THE DOCTOR 


BY GEOFFREY BOYDEN 





In the morning and at night 
I know the doctor’s near; 
My throat feels very dry and tight— 
Now don't you think that’s queer? 
I like him and I want to shout, 
But somehow words just won't come 
out. 


He always nods and says, ‘Hello! 
How goes it, soldier lad?” 

And somehow things that hurt me so 
No longer feel so bad. 

You see, he is so wise and strong, 

A boy just can’t feel sorry long. 


Sometimes he hurts me; then his eyes 
Are sad but smiling still. 
He says a soldier never cries 
When he is hurt or ill. 
He shakes my hand and says, 
by,” 
And I am glad I didn’t cry. 


‘*Good- 


You see, the doctor is my friend; 
He knows that it is slow 
For boys to wait for hurts to mend, 
And aches and pains to go; 
Knows better than the white nurse 
can, 
Because, you see, he is a man. 





Brownie would not let go. 
Buster did not stop pulling. 
In another instant they were 
out on a bit of sandy shore, close beside the 
lake. Buster rushed along straight toward the 
water, pulling the worm with Brownie hang- 
ing to the other end of it. He did not see 
where he was going, and he did not see Jumper 
Greenback, who had come out of the water 
again to sun himself in the sand. 

Just as Buster reached the edge of the water 
he checked his speed. He had never been in 
the water and was afraid of it. Before he could 
change his course and drag Brownie along the 





edge of the water, instead of into it, Jumper 
Greenback upset his plans. 

Jumper had not forgotten how impolitely | 
the baby ducks had stared at him a little while | 
before, and even talked about eating him when | 
they grew up. Moreover, he liked the looks of 
that fat worm himself. He made a sudden leap | 
and seized the worm in the middle; and then, 
before Buster and Brownie knew what had | 
happened, they found themselves splashing 
and spluttering.in the water. For an instant | 
longer they both clung to the worm, but) 
Jumper Greenback was too strong for them. 
They were so sorely frightened to be in the 
water, and especially to be under the water, 
where Jumper Greenback was pulling them, 
that they let go of the worm and scrambled 
ashore to shake their little wings and get their 
breath. 

‘*Tt was all your fault,’’ scolded Buster. 
‘*The worm belonged to me.’’ 

‘* There was enough for both, ’’ said Brownie, 
‘‘and you made us lose the whole of it.’’ 

They did not quarrel. long, however, for 
they were both hungry, and they thought that | 
there might be other worms where that one | 
had been. When they waddled off into the 
marsh grass, Jumper Greenback came ashore 
and said ‘‘Ger-r-r-r-um!’’ again, as he looked 
after them, in tones that meant a good deal. 

A few weeks later Buster and Brownie Mal- 
lard were as much at home in the water, and 
in the air, too, as on the land. They often tell 
their friends how they happened to take their 
first dive and how they lost their first worm. 











BY OLIVETTE MORRIS 


Six little maids on a summer day 
Are out in the garden, sewing; 


Much like the brook on its rippling 


way 
Is their merry chatter flowing; 


Mollie and Bess and Lucy and May— 


How fast are the needles flying! 
Florence and Annie, blithe and gay, 
Though the work is very trying. 


‘“‘Just look at this dress!”’ 
Cries Mollie to Bess. 
“I know it will never fit her! 
One sleeve is too long, 
And the ruffle is wrong — 
Oh, that horrid hornet bit her!”’ 


And Plorence cries, 
‘‘My Annabelle’s eyes 
Stay open every minute! 
She needs to sleep — 
O May, would you keep 
This bit of insertion in it?” 


Then Lucy is heard: 
“Did you see that bird 
That just flew out of the cranny? 
Its wings were red,— 
Oh, I've broken my thread, 
And where is my thimble, Annie?” 


And Annie replies: 
“ Aren't hooks and eyes 
The best in a dress for Daisy ? 
I love to sew, 
And yet, you know, 
This collar drives me crazy!” 


Six little maids on a summer day 
Are out in the garden, sewing; 
Never a brook on its rippling way 
Made a livelier chatter flowing; 


Mollie and Bess and Lucy and May— | 


Their needles are fast and steady; 
Florence and Annie, blithe and gay, 
Till the call that tea is ready. 


ee 


RUTH’S RAINY-DAY BOX 


BY DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


UTH waked that morning with a feeling 
R that something lovely was happening, 
and it was. The raindrops were pattering 
on the window, playing tag and leapfrog as 
they scurried down to say, ‘‘ How do you do?’’ 


| to the sleepy flowers. 


Ruth dressed like a whirlwind and ran down 
to remind her mother that it was raining—and, 


| best of all, it was Saturday! 


‘*So may I telephone Louise to come over 
and spend the day, mother?’’ she asked 
eagerly. ‘‘And may we have luncheon in the 
playroom and open the rainy-day box ?’’ 

‘* Yes—three yes-es,’’ said her mother, 


laughing. ‘‘ But first let’s calm down enough | 


to enjoy a good breakfast. ’’ 

A few blocks away Louise was so delighted 
with the weather and the day of the week 
that if anyone had asked her what she ate for 


breakfast she would probably have replied, | 


| ‘Spring rain—and tea at Ruth’s.’’ 

It was great fun to run along with the rain- 
drops pelting her umbrella and blowing in 
slyly underneath. Rosy and laughing, she 
reached Ruth’s home and slipped from her 
dripping raincoat like a gay butterfly from a 
snug cocoon. 

‘*Mother thought of the rainy-day box first, ’’ 
Ruth told her guest, as she led the way to the 
big playroom, which was cosy with rag rugs 
and nursery pictures on the walls. ‘‘Uncle 





John is a carpenter, you know, and he built 
my beautiful box for me, just here under the 
windows. ’’ 

Louise exclaimed over the new window seat, 
which was piled with pretty cushions, making 
a real cosy corner, where one could enjoy a 
storybook or look down into the great maples 
and watch the birds building their nests. 
‘*Now we’ll pile the cushions into this chair 
and open the box!’’ cried Ruth, merrily. ‘‘It’s 
a heavy lid, but together—there! See my rainy- 
day things?’’ 

With little giggles and cries of delight the 
girls bent over the treasure box, and with 
quick fingers brought out anything they chose. 
In one corner were old magazines, picture 
books, blunt scissors and tubes of paste. There 
were many paper dolls, a set of flowered dishes, 
—even tiny glasses with a water pitcher, — 
and a little blue Japanese luncheon cloth and 
napkins. In another corner were folded two 
quaint old gowns and some old-fashioned bon- 
nets, which were grandma’s contribution to 
Ruth’s new box. 

‘* First,’’ explained Ruth, ‘‘ we’ll cut out 
pictures and paste them on these big sheets of 

cardboard that mother put in—if you want 
to —’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes!’’ agreed Louise, hastily. 
here are crayons to color with.’’ 

It was absorbing, delightful work to snip 
the pictures from magazines and then paste 
| them as neatly as possible, leaving no sticky 
| paste to show. Noon came long before the girls 

were ready for it, although they found them- 
selves hungry enough when Mrs. Day appeared 
with a tray of goodies and told them to set 
the round tea table. 
| ‘There was milk in the tiny glasses, and in a 
pitcher besides; there were sandwiches, fruit, 
and such lovely little cookies shaped like birds’ 
nests, only instead of eggs there was jelly in 
the middle. 

After luncheon, which took a long time, 
| with washing and putting away the dishes, the 
| girls played with paper dolls. But the best 
game was to come; they had saved it for the 
last, just as they had saved the fattest cooky. 
| When the little clock struck three, they put 
| away their books and paper dolls, the scissors, 
| the paste and all the other things in the box. 

There was only an hour left, and they quickly 
| ‘dressed up.’? Then, as Mrs. Morning Glory 
and Mrs. Wild Rose, they lived in opposite 
corners of the room and called on each other, 
taking along large, well-behaved families of 
children. 

Some of the Morning Glory and Wild Rose 
children were unbreakable, some merely of 
rags ; the youngest were of celluloid or rubber. 

**O dear!’ sighed Louise, as she made ready 
| to go out into the wet, gray twilight. ‘‘Why 
| are rainy days three times as short as others ?’’ 

| Ruth eyed the little clock with a frown, as 
| if she rather blamed it for giving wings to the 
| hours. 
| ‘*Well, there’s one good thing,’’ she said 
| happily. ‘‘Grandma is a fine weather prophet, 
and she thinks it is going to be a wet spring.’’ 


** And 





| QUEER ANIMALS 


BY BLANCHE STUART 





A creature so 
placid of face 


In fighting would 
feel out of place; 


So the kangaroo 
goes 

Away from his 
foes 

At a most jump- 
iferous pace. 








It looks too lengthy 
by half, 

The neck of the 
gawky giraffe, 


But think of his 
fun 





When his giggles 
run, 


Before they break 
out in a laugh! 





The reason why we 
make a fuss 


When a monkey 
goes clambering 
thus 


“Is found in the 
fear 

That it may 
appear 

That the creature 
resembles us. 

















Pomerry 
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When Arches Sag 


Foot-Muscles rendered weak by 
cramping often lead to fallen arches. 
The muscular work of sustaining 
the delicate bone structure has 
been made impossible. 


In the Coward Arch Supporting 
Shoe the weight of your body is 
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IRDS ON THE BATTLE FRONT.—Many na- 
ture lovers in the armies on the French front 
| have reported that the war seems to have little 
| effect upon the birds of that region, which are 
| quite as numerous as usual. A correspondent of 
| Land and Water writes that airmen have met vast 
| flocks of migrating waders, ducks and other birds 
| flying at an immense height above the battle zone. 
He himself has seen great numbers of green plov- 
| ers in the marshes, wild ducks, blackbirds, hedge 
| sparrows, pigeons, magpies, rooks and crows, and 
| even nightingales. Martins and swallows seem to 
| be more numerous than in England, and appear 
las much pleased with the ruins as the sparrows 
| and starlings. He writes: “I have seen house mar- 
| tins’ nests built under the cornice of the ruins of a 
| | highly decorated drawing-room, pink Cupids and 
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|| White eee 
Coffee and Teas 


WHITE HOUSE COFFEE is the 
most delicious and most invigorat- 
ing coffee obtainable. Best for home 
and camp. An expert blend of the 


evenly borne by your feet when 
standing or walking. The natural 
shape of these shoes gives working 
freedom to every muscle and part, 
and brings better health always. 
We have become expert in fitting 
by mail. 
Sold Nowhere Else 
JAMES S. COWARD 
262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
(Near Warren St.) 

Mail Orders Filled Send for Catalog 

















“3-in-One” is a household oil, 
lubricating, cleaning, polishing 
and preventing rust— 


Try for oiling sewing machines, clocks, 
locks, guns, bicycles, etc. Try for cleaning 
and polishing any furniture; fine pianos, 
old tables, etc. Try for preventing rust on 
any metal surface. Trial bottle sent free. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 


165 AIG. BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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DELIVERED FREE on approval and 30 
Gaye’ trial. for big free catslog a1 —| 

® particulars of most marvelous 
oie on abicycle. You will be extonished 
i at our low pgces an and remarkable terms. 
_ 44 4 STYL 'S, sizes and col Colors in Ranger 
ic; Most line in America. 





mw Tires, lamps, wheels, sundries, paste, and all 
bicycle supplies at half usual Do not buy 
until you get our catalog offers, Write Now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. A-50, CHICAGO 
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BOSTON SPECIALTY CORP 
261 Broadway New York 


Learn in your 
In Two Year's ownnome. Here 

is a thorough, 
and simplified high school course that you 
can finish in two years. Meets all college entrance re- 
quirements, Prepared by leading members of the 
faculties of universities and academies. 
Write for booklet. Send your name and address for 
our booklet and full particulars. No obligations. 
Write today—now. 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. P-2416, Chicago, U.S. A. 


COMBS CONSERVATORY 


33rd Year. Individual Instruction. Personal Supervision. 
All branches, theoretical and applied. Modern methods of 
instruction and management. A School of Public Performance. 
Teachers’ Normal Training Course. Public School Music 
Supervision. Degrees conferred. Two complete Pupils’ Sym- 
phony Orchestras. Reciprocal relations with Univ. of Pa. Dor- 
mitories for women. A school of inspiration, loyalty, success. 
Our Year Book is free and contains valuable information. 


Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director, 1321 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia 
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Drive and demonstrate dbeees Pay for it out o: 
your 


money. Ship- 
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ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS, 43A, Flatiron Bldg., New York 
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| blue love knots contrasting strangely with the mud 
| of the nest. In most villages the peasants are very 


| superstitious about the swallows and house mar- 
| tins, and consider that ill luck would follow the | 


destruction of a nest. So the swallows and martins 
are free to build where they like; and I often 
wonder whether, when the ruins are reconstructed, 
the peasants will endeavor to reconcile the birds 


| to a change of dwelling. At present their nests 


are everywhere, One built on the rack where we 
hung our clothes, another on a rafter in our har- 
ness room, while several occupied a shed in which 
the gunners were billeted during a ‘rest.’ A shell 
broke a large hole in the roof, but failed to ex- 
plode. The swallows had previously used. the 
doorway as an entrance, but they at once saw the 
convenience of the shell hole, and almost before 
the dust of the broken roof had subsided they 
were calmly flying in and out with food for their 
young ones. Possibly young swallows and martins 
require more food than other nestlings, for the 
parent birds were feeding from the earliest dawn- 
ing until it was almost too dark to see the birds. 
Yet the baby birds never ceased squealing for 
more. Shells might burst and shatter the adjoining 
sheds, even a ‘dud’ pierce the roof that sheltered 
them, but still they cried insistently. Perhaps that 
is why the nesting mothers of the battlefields take 
matters so placidly. They have no time to waste, 
but must feed their young ones in spite of war’s 
wild alarms; and, after all, it is the quantity of 
food that matters with the wild folk, and they 
surely have enough of that at the front.” 


HELLS BY THE TON.—From the report of 
Gen. Sixt von Arnim on the battle of the Somme 
of July, 1916, reviewed in the Field Artillery Jour- 
nal, we are able to get some idea of the enormous 
quantity of ammunition that is used in the great 
war. The first group of figures shows the maximum 
amount of a ition expended by the German 
army alone in one day of twenty-four hours during 
the month of July; the second group shows the 
daily average during the same month. 

77-mm. field gun. . 
105-mm. field howitzer 
150-mm. howitzer . 
105-mm. gun 
210-mm. mortar 





$22 rounds per gun 
479 rounds per gun 
238 rounds per gun 
321 rounds per gun 
116 rounds per gun 


77-mm. field gun . 
105-mm. field howitzer 
150-mm. howitzer . 
105-mm. gun 
210-mm. mortar 


145 rounds per gun 
170 rounds per gun 
119 rounds per gun 
118 rounds per gun 
51 rounds per gun 


Although the actual number of guns in action is 
not known, it is believed that the average is about 
one field gun for every sixty feet of the battle front 
in France. The approximate frontage of the Somme 
battle was forty miles, so that the number of field 
guns engaged must have been about thirty-five 
hundred. Each gun fired 145 projectiles a day, or a 
total of 4495 for the month; the whole number fired 
must therefore have been about 15,732,500. The 
German 77-mm. projectile weighs seven kilograms, 
or 15.4 pounds, so that the total weight fired was 
242,280,500 pounds, or 121,140 tons. The computed 
weight of the heavy artillery ammunition would 


probably more than double that amount. Such | 
figures show how tremendous is the conflict in | 


Europe, and how enormously difficult it is to main- 
tain the supply of ammunition. And in the battle 
of the Somme the Germans were on the defensive 
and lost ground. 


HE FOSSIL FOREST.—The petrified logs in 


the so-called Petrified Forest, a government | 
reservation near Adamana, Arizona, are the re- | 
mains of giant trees that grew in Triassic times, | 
the Age of Reptiles. They probably grew in a near- | 
by region and, after falling, drifted down a water- | 


course and lodged in some eddy or sand bank. 
Later they were buried by sand and clay, finally 
to a depth of several thousand feet. The conversion 
to stone was effected by the gradual replacement 
of the woody material by silica, deposited by un- 
derground water, in the form known as chalcedony. 
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A PETRIFIED LOG 


A small amount of iron oxides deposited at the 
same time is the cause of the brilliant and beauti- 
ful brown, yellow and red tints that appear in 
much of the material. Some of the tree trunks are 
six feet in diameter and more than one hundred 
feet long. The petrified wood is a beautiful object 
for study. When thin slices are carefully ground 
to a thickness of three one-thousandths of an inch 
or less and placed under the microscope they show 
perfectly the original wood structure, all the cells 
being distinct, although now they are replaced by 
chalcedony. By studying the sections, F. H. Knowl- 
ton of the United States Geological Survey has 
found that most of the trees were of a species now 
extinet, to which has been given the name of 
Araucariozrylon arizonicum. It is known to have 
lived at the same geologic time in the east-central 
part of the United States, where the remains of 
some of its associates have also been found. They 
ineluded other cone-bearing trees, tree ferns, 
eycads and gigantic horsetails, which shows that 
the rainfall at that time was abundant. 
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superb Engines. 


making and the running of their plant. 


of water in the boiler. 


Giant’’ Steam Engines. 


send for a 3-lb. package. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 








The “Big Giant” is manufactured ex- 
clusively for Companion subscribers 
and cannot be obtained elsewhere. 





THE YOUNG ENGINEER.—Every young engineer ought to own one of these 
It will not only afford hours of pleasure, but in many cases will 
develop a taste for mechanical work and engineering. The Engine is designed for 
running toy machinery at a high rate of speed. These toys, such as machine shops, 
mills, forges, etc., can easily be made by the boys. 


shop or mill through an attached pulley wheel, with a cord for a belt. 


USES KEROSENE.-—It is an improvement over all former styles in that ordinary 
kerosene can be used as fuel, instead of alcohol. 
ously for ten hours at a cost of less than one cent. 
whistle, and a finely fitted water gauge that will always indicate the exact amount 
It has a large balance wheel and other necessary parts to 
make it the most powerful Steam Engine for toy machinery now on the market. 
It stands eleven inches high, is finely finished, free from danger of explosion, and 
one of the most popular articles for boys ever offered. 


Boys, Don’t Miss This 
Opportunity | 


Send us one new subscription (not your own) for The Youth’s 
Companion and we will present you with one of these popular ‘‘Big 
Value $1.25. 
express or parcel post, charges paid by receiver. 
ment is desired, ask your postmaster how much postage you should 


NOTE. The Engine is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him for 
introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken during the past year. 





They will thus enjoy both the 
Power can be transmitted to the machine 


Can be run full speed continu- 
It has a safety valve, steam 





The Engine will be sent by 
If parcel-post ship- | 
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DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


| 51st Year. Young men and young women find here a 


omelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 
every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 
school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 
$300—$350 per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 
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trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
ieclnding. postage prepaid to | address in the 
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Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the Yonvelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paperis sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








TREATMENT OF NEURITIS 


EURITIS means the inflammation of a 
nerve; but the term is somewhat 
indefinite, for the inflammation may 
involve one nerve or a branch of a 
nerve, or it may affect several nerves, 
or even virtually every nerve in the 

body. In the latter case physicians call it polyneu- 

ritis, and regard it as an affection that is distinct 
from the more common form of neuritis. 

The chief symptom is pain, which varies in in- 
tensity in different cases and is generally more 
severe at night. The patient moves. his limbs or 
body as little as possible, because of the sharp 
pain that the movement excites. 

The cause of the inflammation may be of ex- 
ternal origin, such as an injury or the pressure of 
a tumor or of a displaced fragment of bone after 
a fracture ; sometimes the cause is constitutional— 
gout, rheumatism, autointoxication, or poisoning 
from such substances as nicotine, lead, arsenic 
and aleohol. 

The treatment of neuritis calls first for rest. If 
the arm is the part affected, the patient should 
carry it in a sling or, better, should have it lightly 
bandaged to his side, or even, if necessary, immo- 
bilized in a splint. He should have a physician 
examine his general condition and state of nutri- 
tion and correct any fault. From his diet he should 
exclude all meats (including fish), all sweets in 
the form of candy or sugary desserts, and all bev- 
erages in which there is alcohol. He should use 
plenty of fat, in the form of butter and cream or 
olive oil. 

For the relief of the pain ice-cold applications 
are sometimes helpful; in other cases very hot 
applications do more good. One efficacious mode 
of treatment is to ‘‘bake” the affected limb in a 
special form of apparatus.‘Electricity—the simple 
galvanic current, the static form, or the high-fre- 
quency current—often gives great relief; so also 
does the hot bath (about 100° F. or over if it can be 
borne). After such a bath the patient should be 
wrapped in a hot sheet and then covered up in 
bed with blankets for two hours, after which he 
may be rubbed with alcohol and dressed. Much 
relief —often indeed an apparent cure — follows 
from the use of radium taken internally in the 
form of radium water. 

Most of these forms of treatment are, unfortu- 
nately, not accessible as yet to the majority of 
sufferers, for they require in many cases special 
apparatus, and some, like the radium treatment, 
are expensive. 
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GREEN PAINT 


HILIPPA tossed off hat and coat, pulled 
off her gloves and faced her family— 
assembled in the library at the moment 
awaiting the summons to dinner—with 
an air of conscious heroism. 

“Well!” cried Philippa. 

The family, being well acquainted with Philippa, 
awaited explanations. 

“I won’t ask you to guess,” Philippa went on, 
“because I can’t wait, and you’d never guess, 
anyhow. I’ve been having ice cream at Vildrac’s 
with Cousin Lydia and a Japanese straw suit case 
painted a bright green! And afterwards I escorted 
her and the suit case down Lafayette Avenue to the 
station. And I met the Clydes and Roger McIntyre 
on the way—and I was carrying the suit case! 
Whatever her faults, never, never, never allow 
any mortal to say that your daughter and sister is 
not a good sport!” 

“But what — 

“The green suit case ?”’ Philippa continued, pay- 
ing no heed to interruptions. “I couldn’t expect 
you to remember. None of you had ever viewed it 
before—viewed it. with prophetic eye and sinking 
heart, as I had. Possibly you may remember that 
the last time I went out to Cousin Lydia’s I came 
back with the information that she had been having 
a perfectly blissful time painting her piazza chairs 
green. Green is all right, of course, for piazza 
chairs ; if it had stopped at that, no one could have 
said a word. But, unfortunately, there was some 
paint left over—after the chairs were done. Se 
Cousin Lydia went on to other things. 

“I do not know whether chicken coops are usu- 
ally painted a bright green, but they melt into the 
landscape if they are far enough away. A bright- 
green umbrella stand is somewhat striking, but, 
being kept in the back hall, is not commonly visi- 
ble. Then there were a few little fancy touches— 
shelves and brackets and such; but the truly unique 
thing was the Japanese suit case. It was unique, 
I assure you—nothing in the least like it was ever 
seen in Vildrac’s or journeying down Lafayette 
Avenue. 

“Allof which,” Philippa declared, “I discovered, 
—my brain having been clarified by my suffering,— 
is a parable. Green paint is a very good and use- 
ful thing if confined to those articles to which it 
is adapted. The trouble begins when there’s too 
much of it, so that it runs over where it doesn’t 
belong. I have known a young person who shared 
that trait. She was so absorbed in her hobbies that 
she expected everyone else to be. The expressive 
faces of the young person’s family that appear be- 
fore me as I speak have sometimes betrayed the 
fact that they—the family aforesaid—were possibly 





























not quite adapted to green paint ; some other color 
might better harmonize with their temperaments. 
Do I make myself clear? A simple reminder— 
‘Cousin Lydia’s suit case’—” 

The dinner summons came just then, and the 
family, in high spirits, escorted Philippa into the 
dining room, 
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DROUGHT IN THE BEAVER WORLD 


HE beaver depends on a constant and ample 

supply of fresh water. When that fails tragedy 

is near, says Mr. Enos H. Mills in The Rocky 
Mountain Wonderland, who recently made a study 
of forty beaver colonies that were near his moun- 
tain home. The summer had been droughty, he 
explains, and by the middle of September he con- 
fined his attention to a few colonies that were 
especially affected by low water. 

Autumn is the busiest time of the year in the 
beaver world. Harvest is then gathered, the dam 
is repaired, sometimes the pond is partly dredged, 
and the house is made ready for the winter—all 
before the pond freezes over. But drought had so 
afflicted these colonies that in only one had any of 
the harvest been gathered, says the naturalist. 

That one I called the Cascade Colony. Among 
the five colonies that I observed that autumn, it 
had the most desperate and tragic experience. 

The Cascade colonists held on. for the winter. 
Their pond was deep, and their careful repair of 
the dam had enabled them to retain water to the 
very top of it. However, beaver cannot long endure 
water that is stagnant. The colony had an abun- 


| dant food supply stored close to the house, but the 


future looked bad, for the drought continued and 
no snow feil. 

On the first of February I sounded the ice in a 
number of places. It seemed to be frozen solidly to 
the bottom. The pond was circular in outline, and 
the house stood near the centre in about three feet 
of water. I climbed to the top of it and stood there 
for some time. Usually in the winter an inhabited 
beaver house gives a scent to the small amount of 
air that escapes from the top, and that tells of the 
presence of the living beaver inside. But I was 
unable to detect the slightest beaver scent in the 
air. Apparently the water in the pond was frozen 
from top to bottom. 

I determined to know the fate of the beavers, 
and went to my cabin for an axe and a shovel. 
Midway between the beaver house and the food 
pile—a pile of green aspen cuttings about twelve 
feet away from the house—I cut a hole in the ice. 
The pond was solidly frozen to the bottom, and 
the entrances to the beaver house were full of ice. 
One beaver was dead at the food pile, where he 
apparently had been gnawing off a bark-covered 
stick. One lay between the food pile and the house. 
The others were dead by the entrance of an in- 
complete tunnel beneath the dam, which they 


apparently had been digging when death overtook | 
them. One had died while gnawing at the ice-filled | 


entrance of the house. Inside of the house were 
the bodies of two very old beavers and four young 
ones, frozen solid. ° 


THE LANGUAGE OF CROWS 


FEW years ago Richard Garner went to 
A the Congo to study the language of mon- 
keys, carrying with him a phonograph with 
which to register the vocables of the simian lex- 
icon. He is not, says Le Cri de Paris, the first 
naturalist to study the tongues of animals. Under 
the first French Empire, Du Pont de Nemours de- 
livered a lecture at the Institute, in the section of 
sciences, upon the language of birds. 

“T think I may see,” he said, “some of my re- 
spected colleagues smile at what I shall say about 
the dialogues of crows, which they know only by 
their ugly cries.” 

He declared that nothing had escaped him of the 
interchange of ideas among the rooks and crows, 
but that this knowledge had cost him two winters 
and some very cold hands and feet. 

He had noted twenty-five words, such as cra, 
gre, cro, crou, cronon. The analogy, he said, was 
grammatical, and the twenty-five words expressed 
the ideas: here, there, right, left, go ahead, stop, 
feed, look out, man with a gun, cold, warm, let us 
go, I love thee, same with me, and so forth. 
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AT THE OTHER END OF THE 
PERISCOPE 


NYONE who has used a periscope knows that 
A unless you hold the instrument properly 
you will see your own visage instead of the 
landscape reflected in the lower glass. The Anzac 
Book tells the story of one Bill, a soldier at Gal- 
lipoli, who did not hold the periscope correctly. 
He saw in it a dark, dirty face with a wild 
growth of black stubble, glaring straight back at 
him; whereupon he dropped the periscope, seized 
his rifle and scrambled up the parapet, fully in- 


tending to finish the Turk who had dared to look 
down the other end of his periscope. But he found 
no one at the top, and returned to the trench 
amid the laughter of his comrades. 
e¢¢ 
INTRODUCING THE LARDED 
POTATO 
T the San Francisco exposition several col- 
A lege girls conducted a restaurant in which 
baked potatoes became a famous dish—with 
encouraging pecuniary results. Their method of 
preparing the potatoes was said to be as unusual 
as it was delicious—out of the ordinary. 
According to their rule as given in the New York 
Sun, you should lard a potato before you bake it, 
in order to fill up the pores in the skin and keep the 
flavor from escaping. If you cover the skin with a 
little lard, bacon grease or butter and bake the 
potato the proper length of time—usually three 
quarters of an hour—it will surpass a potato cooked 
in any other way. When you take it from the oven 


break it open immediately so that the steam may | 


escape. 
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A NICELY CHOSEN WORD 


F Nijinski, the famous Russian dancer, who 

QO is himself a good musician, Answers tells the 
following story: 

At a reception the other day M. Nijinski listened 


without wincing to a pianoforte performance, more | 


vigorous than skillful, on the part of the daughter 
of the house. 
“M. Nijinski, how do you like my little girl’s 
playing?” the hostess asked her guest of honor. 
“Ah, madam,” M. Nijinski replied tactfully, 
“I think your daughter haff a vairy firm trade.” 








“Uncle Sam” uses 
the D & M goods 
and this trade 
mark has become 
known the world 
over. 








q The Draper - Maynard Company, Dept. C, Plymouth, N. H. 


Keep up the outdoor sports, both for fun and for health. 
Football comes next. If you want a football that can stand 
anything that you can stand, get the 


D&M 


Modeled on accepted patterns. Leather from the foremost American tan- 
neries and subjected to our own hand-stretching process, which practically 
eliminates all possibilities of stretch. Made under the direction of a foreman 
who for thirty years has devoted his entire efforts to developing the perfect 
football. We challenge anyone to produce as good a ball to sell at an equal 
price. Call on your dealer and ask to see the D & M No. 5-R Intercollegiate. 


If you do not find-what you want at your dealer’s, send direct to us for 
Catalogue and Prices. 


D & M Official Rule Books on Football, Basket Ball and Soccer Football 
are furnished free by our dealers or direct from the factory. 
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Have YOU 
Got It Yet? 


What ? 


The Bicycle 
BUG! 


Right in the heart of 
Summer and beauti- 
ful sunshiny weather, 
with all Nature lur- 

. ing us out of doors, 
NOW'S the best time 
to make good use of 
your bicycle. 








Get the Bicycle Bug! 


Be sure and write us to-day about the handsome 
stickpin shown here. We'll tell you how to get it free. 


United States Tire Company 


1797 Broadway, New York 
Fill Out Tear Out Mail TO-DAY 


GENTLEMEN. Please tell me how to get one of your beautiful 
green-gold Bicycle Bugs Free. 
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OLD-TIME DENTISTRY 


modern alleviations and remedies available ; 
in our ancestors’ day it was a serious matter 
indeed. The Companion recently related how, in 
one instance, at least, it was regarded as owing to 
nothing less than the machinations of the Devil, 
and the minister, rather than any secular practi- 
tioner was appealed to for help. Dental troubles 
do not come within the province of a doctor of 
divinity, perhaps, yet the sufferer for whom the 
minister prayed was fortunate in comparison with 
some who were treated more practically in those 
ante-dentist days. An example of the ancient 
method is given in The Reminiscences of a Nono- 
genarian, by Miss Sarah Anna Emery. : 
After an early breakfast, says the author, we 
set forth- for Dr. Poore’s residence on the main 
road. When we arrived the doctor seated me in an 
armehair in the centre of the room, and directed 
Mrs. Poore to hold my head. A young lady school- 
teacher, who was a boarder in the family, took a 
stool at my side and sat down to watch the doctor. 
1 should have liked to poke her over! 
At sight of the cruel-looking, old-fashioned 
instruments my little brother turned pale, and I 


“T nodern ater is no light affliction, even with 


could not repress a shudder. Mrs. Poore gave me a‘ 


sympathetic hug, and the doctor applied the cold 
steel; but he found the instrument too large, and 
proceeded to wind it with his bandanna. Again he 
put it in my mouth. This time there was a screw, 
a twist, a pull, and my molar flew across,the room. 
The good doctor was triumphant. 

“Such a splendid pull!” he cried. “I never had 
better success!” 

My brother heaved a sigh of relief, the school- 
mistress settled herself for another good look, kind 
Mrs. Poore handed a glass of water, then again 
pityingly took my head between her hands. More 
trouble with the instrument slipping, another jam, 
screw, and a crash that I thought lifted my scalp 
and sent sparks flying from my eyes; this second 
tooth was broken even with the gum! 

After a few moments’ rest, the doctor proceeded 
to pry out the root. He jammed and punched to no 
purpose until nature could bear no more, and I 
sank back almost unconscious. My brother started 
up, nearly upsetting the school-teacher in his 
eagerness, and vehemently protesting against any 
further operation. Mrs. Poore thought he was right, 
and the doctor, somewhat reluctantly, desisted; 
the tooth would “loosen and come out,” he thought, 
but he feared I would suffer for some time. 

The horse had to walk most of the way home, 
as the least jar was excruciating. My face swelled 
fearfully, and my neck and shoulders were so stiff 
that I could not lie down for three nights; all the 
nourishment I could take was at the corner of my 
mouth from an old-fashioned teaspoon. Weeks 
passed ere I could resume my wonted occupations. 

Let any of our readers who are experiencing 
anticipatory qualms at the near prospect of the 
dentist’s chair read, consider and take comfort. 
An ache is an ache, but they have much to be 
thankful for. 
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UNWITTINGLY A BURGLAR 


OON after Mr. Yoné Noguchi, the Japanese 
S author, came to America, prompted by the 

best of intentions he helped to burglarize a 
San Francisco house. He tells how it happened in 
his autobiography. 

While at San Francisco, sometimes I stayed at a 
Japanese boarding house, where I paid nothing, 
since I made a service of English letter writing for 
the proprietor, and sometimes at a certain William 
Street, one of the most insignificant of little alleys, 
where my Japanese friends published a comic 
weekly. Here I happened to become an actor in 
a farce that set the whole town to laughing under 
the heading, How a Japanese Poet Helped a 
Burglar. 

One afternoon I was reading a book in the room 
that was parlor, sleeping room and editorial office 
by turns (we occupied the lower fioor; the upstairs 
rooms were occupied by a Spanish tailor who hap- 
pened to be out that afternoon), when a young 
boy, Spanish or Mexican, about the same age as 
myself, knocked at my door and asked for a key 
that might fit the rooms upstairs. 

It was his intention, he declared, to move the 
things away by the command of the tailor, who had 
engaged some other house. 

“T lost the key on my way here,” he said. 

How could my mind of innocence doubt him? I 
helped him to open the upstairs rooms, and also 
assisted to move down a few things of some im- 
portance. I even offered him my service to help 
him with the large looking-glass. We had walked 
some seven or eight blocks when we were pursued 
by a large, fat Irish policeman, who took us by 
force to a police station and duly locked us up. 

To clear myself from the charge next day, I 
mae the first and last public speech of my foreign 
life. I believe that it was a masterpiece. I said 
that the incident was a case of Japanese etiquette 
or humanity turned to crime in America by wrong 
application. 
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AVIATORS, DON’T SNEEZE! 


RECENT issue of the American Magazine 
A contains an account of Miss Katherine Stin- 

son, the girl aviator, from whose school in 
San Antonio, Texas, many of the aviators now 
flying in Europe were graduated. Miss Stinson 
herself has performed some of the most difficult 
aérial feats. 

When asked if she ever was afraid of falling, she 
replied that sneezing was the only thing she feared. 
She declared that nine tenths of the accidents in 
the air are caused by aviators losing control of 
their machines by sneezing. 

‘The aviator,” she said, “passes through numer- 
ous strata of air of different temperatures. He 
often sneezes violently. When you sneeze you lose 
all control of yourself for the moment, and if you 
don’t catch yourself quickly it is probable that 
your friends will gather up your remains.” 
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HE PASSED 


T a college examination a nervous- looking 
A candidate had been instructed to write out 
examples of the indicative, subjunctive, 
potential and exclamatory moods. His efforts re- 
sulted as follows: 
“T am endeavoring to pass an English examina- 
tion. If I answer twenty questions, I shall pass. If 
I answer twelve, I may pass. God help me!” 















Victrola XVII, $250 
Victrola XVII, electric, $300 


Mahogany or oak 


ictrola-the highest attainment 
in the arts of sound 


The mission of the Victrola is purely one of transmission. The recorder 
and reproducer should tell the simple truth, no more, no less. 

The Victrola is not an instrument in which the interpretation and expres- 
sion depend on the player like the organ, piano, etc. No instrument can be 
made to /mprove on Melba, Caruso and the other great artists. The true func- 
tion of the Victrola is to reproduce faithfully the work of these artists. 

The following beautiful lines from “The Rubaiyat’’ tell the story : 

“The moving finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on; nor all your piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it.’’ 

The only modifications permissible are those obtained by changing the 
needles from loud tone to soft tone and by adjusting the sownd doors to suit the 
size of the room or the mood of the listener. 

There are Victor dealers everywhere, and they will gladly play your favorite music 
for you and demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


ictor Supremac 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating 
the products of this Company only. Warning: the use of the word Victrola upon or in the pro- 
motion or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 


To insure Victor quality, al- 
ways look for the famous 
trademark, “His Master's 
Voice.” It is on all genuine 


Important Notice. Victor 
Records and Victor Machines 
are scientifically codrdinated 


products of the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company. 


and synchronized by our 
special processes of manu- 
facture, and their use, one 








New Victor Records demon- 
trated at all d on the 
1st of each month. 


with the other, is absolutely 
essential to a perfect Victor 
reproduction. 
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The Brown Study 


By GRACE S. RICHMOND 


HE “Brown Study,’’ where Donald Brown had chosen to live, 
looked out upon scenes of poverty and struggle. Next door lived 
Mrs. Kelcey, mother of five, who nevertheless found time to care 
for a foundling left on Brown’s doorstep; near by were old Mr. Benson, 
the watchmaker (‘‘full-jeweled’’ Brown called him), and Jennings, 
the hardware clerk, who was down on his luck. Few could understand 
why a fearless and forceful young preacher like Brown had exchanged 
a life of luxury in the wealthy St. Timothy’s parish for this unlovely 
city district. Perhaps Mrs. Kelcey was right when she said, ‘‘Shure 
’tis the labor of love makes the worrk aisy.’’ 
Mrs. Richmond has not written a more splendidly human story. 


The telling of it is full of dramatic contrasts, and comes very close to 
the realities of life. 


How To Get The Book Free Send us one NEW yearly subscription (not your own) for The Companion 


and we will present you with a copy of Grace Richmond’s newest novel 
The Brown Study, sending it to you postpaid. This Book cannot be purchased anywhere for less than $1.35. ‘ 
NOTE. The Book is given only toa PRESENT Companion subscriber to pay him 
for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


T has long been the common practice to 

sing the praises of the country-bred boy at 

the expense of the boy born and brought 
up in the city, and, by and large, there is 
ample warrant for that attitude. Once in a 
while, however, the city boy has his innings. 
A major in a regiment that began training 
last month in a camp ‘‘somewhere in New 
England’’ recently told The Companion of an 
interesting condition of things in that organi- 
zation. It so happened that one, and only one, 
of the companies of the regiment was recruited 
in a farming district. All the others were 
recruited in the cities. 

Said the major: ‘‘That company is worrying 
us to death. Its members are strong, rugged 
fellows in appearance, but of the forty men in 
the whole regiment who have had hospital 
treatment since we came into camp twenty- 
eight are from that one company. The other 
companies are getting into the drills and the 
general work of the camp with fine spirit, but 
that company lags behind and we cannot wake 
it up. Its members cannot begin to stand the 
hard work that we give the companies made 
up wholly of city boys, and when off duty 
they mope round, with failing appetites and 
little interest in life in general—although no 
men in the regiment enlisted with more display 
of patriotic zeal. I guess that the company is 
unanimously homesick.’’ 

Perhaps that officer was reporting an experi- 
ence that is unique. Anyway, it would be of 
interest to know if any situation of that sort 
has been noticed in the other regiments. In 
the case of most regiments such comparisons 
are probably hard to make, because the com- 
panies usually have both country and city boys 
in their ranks. In any case, no one who knows 
American history will question that country 
boys have always made fighting soldiers of the 
finest quality, and it is altogether likely that 
the major who told The Companion of the sit- 
uation in his regiment will have another tale to 
tell by the time his regiment is mustered out. 

It is not hard to understand that the country 
boy takes to the early training and routine | 
of camp life less readily than the city boy. 
Probably he is more self-conscious, and he is 
not so likely to have had earlier military | 
experience in a school company or some other 
organization. And it is undoubtedly true, as | 
the major intimated, that he is more subject 
to homesickness—which is eminently to his | 
credit and to the credit of the home from which 
he came. Perhaps most country boys have more 
of a real home to be homesick for than most | 
city boys have. They have been away from | 
home less and have fewer interests remote from | 
the things in which their parents and their | 
brothers and sisters are interested. But as to) 
the stuff that real soldiers are made off—well, | 
study the history of the Revolution and of | 
the Civil War. 9 


QO’ the many interesting old, places of wor; 





ship that stand on the headlands of our 

New England coast or on the islands | 
off the shore there is hardly one that is more | 
quaint or that has a more interesting historic | 
background than the little stone meetinghouse 
on the Isles of Shoals. It was built in 1800, on | 
the site of a wooden meetinghouse that had | 
weathered the gales for almost a century before 
that time. The building is only twenty-six feet 
by thirty-four, but its walls are two feet thick. | 
Rev. Jedediah Morse, who gathered—in Bos- | 
ton, Salem, Newburyport, Portsmouth and | 
Exeter—the funds for the building, wrote that | 
he saw two great advantages in stone: ‘‘The 
inhabitants cannot burn the building, and it 
will be imperishable.’’ Thereby hangs the 
tale of the destruction of its predecessor, which 
was built in 1720 from timbers taken from 
wrecked Spanish ships. The town records of 
1800 have this entry: ‘‘Some of the people 
of the baser sort, not having the fear of God | 
before their eyes, pulled down and burned | 
the meetinghouse, which was a neat and 
convenient building, and which had _ been | 


greatly useful not only as a place for religious 
worship but as a landmark for seamen ap- 
proaching this part of the coast.’’ 

It should be said in defense of the persons | 
who pulled down the meetinghouse that, 
although they may have been of the baser | 
sort, they tore down the old building to pro- | 
vide themselves with winter fuel—something | 
not at all abundant on the bleak group of | 
islands—rather than in sheer mischief or in 
disregard of religion. And as the wooden | 
building had served its purpose for eighty | 
years, perhaps they thought that their friends | 
on the mainland ought to provide a new one. | 
At any rate, they saved the old bell, which | 
has hung in the tower of the stone church | 
for the past hundred and seventeen years. | 
The building has been used as a schoolroom, 
as a place of political assembly, and, by no | 
means least, as a safe place for storing the | 
precious codfish that the islanders caught and | 
dried. About a dozen years ago the Unitarians, | 
who have held a summer conference on the | 
islands for the past twenty years, strengthened 
and improved the little stone meetinghouse, 
and it remains a place of pilgrimage, almost a 
shrine, dear to the hearts of persons in all | 
parts of the country. 

The Isles of Shoals have loomed big in New 
England coast history, even as they loomed 
big to the early fishermen and explorers who 
found them standing alone far off the shore. | 
Gosnold, Pring and Champlain knew them | 
more than three hundred years ago. John | 
Smith, cruising northward from Virginia in | 


1614, named them in his own honor, but the | 





name did not stick. As a centre of the fishing | — 
trade the islands became famous and prosperous | — 
soon after Smith’s visit. In the middle of the 


seventeenth century some eight hundred per- | 
sons lived there. The life of the islands was 
rough, and there was undoubtedly a friendly | 
disposition toward pirates. The people were | 
independent, and resented interference from | 
the mainland. They were such out-and-out | 
Tories that during the Revolution the authori- | 
ties made them all quit the islands. They were | 


lat NL Al 


| sheltering and helping the British. Later some 
| of the families returned, but they were poor and 


wretched. From that time until half a century 


| ago the history of the Isles of Shoals is sombre. 


The few inhabitants were poor, lazy and igno- 
rant. Then came the first summer hotels and 


the sudden growth of the popularity of the | — 


islands as a vacation resort. When that declined, 
the Unitarians began to hold their summer 
meetings there, and thus opened the latest, 
and in some respects the most satisfactory and | 
prosperous, era in the long and varied story of 
the islands. 
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THE INROADS OF TIME 


E was very, very old, says London Fun, 

and, like most old warriors, lived wholly 

in the past, nothing pleasing him more 
than to be able to relate the glories of the bat- 
tles in which he had fought long, long ago. 
And nothing pleased little Tommy more than 
to listen to those stirring stories. 


The old man had just been describing the _ 


perils he had faced at Inkerman. 
‘-Getting on for sixty years ago. Dear,dear!’’ 
he muttered. ‘*Fifty-nine years, at any rate! 


' Yes, that was the last time a bullet grazed my 


head. ’’ 
Fora while Tommy gazed at the old soldier’s 
head, then cheerfully remarked: 
‘*And there isn’t much grazing left now, is 
there, granddad ?’’ 








WONDER-MIST 


KEEPS FURNITURE 


LOOKING LIKE NEW 
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HE MAID in the 
picture above is 
showing you one 

of the points that 

H make the CLIMAX 

i COUCH different. 


It Is Easily 


When it is open it 
| ~hasone perfectly level 
spring, like a station- 


ary full-width bed. couches 


The: small picture 
shows how the maid 
opened the couch. 
She will fold it up 
again the same way— 
by simply pressing her 
foot on the lever. 


Day and Night 


Useful all the time and made to use for 


all time. The CLIMAX of all couch beds. 


It Is Strong. Made of steel tubing with steel 
wire fabric and a double row of coiled 
steel springs. 


It Is Sanitary. No wood to collect dampness, 
insects or germs. 


It Is Easily Opened. A press of the foot is 


all that is necessary. 











Shut. A press on the upraised 


lever is all that is required to shut. 


It Is Comfortable. 


Perfectly level. Most 
have one side a few inches lower 


than the other. 


It Is Convenient. Can be readily used in 
case of extra company or other need. 


It Is Compact. 27x72 inches and 5|x72 inches. 
It Is Fully Guaranteed. 


Write for illustrated descriptive folder of 


THE CLIMAX COUCH 


U.S. SPRING BED COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
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At Training Camps | 


Muscles and ligaments that in civil 
life are little used are called into 
active service. The result is sore- 
ness and lameness. Prepare your 
muscles for the extra effort by a 
rub-down with Absorbine, Jr.,—this 
prevents the usual discomforts and 
you will be “fit” the next day. 
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Stimulates and invigorates jaded muscles— 
heals and soothes. For muscles that have 
been strained or wrenched it gives prompt 
relief. After a long hike rest your tired, 
aching feet with a light application of this 
effective liniment. Absorbine, Jr., is also ~ 
valuable for cuts and bruises as it 1s a positive _ 
germicide and prevents infection. = 


Absorbine, Jr., is clean, fragrant and safe to 
use—purely herbal. It is highly concentrated ~ 
so that only a few drops are required 
at an application. For a rub-down 
a solution consisting one ounce 
Absorbine, Jr., to a quart of water or 
witch hazel is sufficiently strong. 
Get a bottle of Absorbine, Jr., today 
and keep it handy—t is health insur- 
ance of a high type. 
$1.00 a bottle at druggists or 
mailed anywhere postpaid. 


A Liberal Trial Bottle <'"", bs 


sent your 


address on receipt of 10c in stamps. 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
359 Temple St. Springfield, Mass. 
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Screw-Top 
Cans 15c. 


Gloss 


Liquid Stove Polish 


. Apply with cloth or brush. Let 
eS dry, then polish with cloth or 
brush. By using this polish 
and following this method, all 
the mess, dust and fuss are avoided, 
and stove polishing becomes a pleasure. 
Look at the can and be sure 
you get Satin Gloss, the improved 
stove polish. 


SATIN GLOSS POLISH C 
PORTLAND, ME. 



















_| fully. Boil five minutes, 


ATTEN TION! 4 
Lookout /$° 











Wholesome, enjoyable. 
Gives you that vigorous, 
alert, “snappy” feeling. 
Try it for a week. 
| Follow directions care- 





| not longer. All grocers. 


| Potter & Wrightington 


Charlestown, Mass. 








Established 
1858 


Crystal 
For the Laundry 
The People’s Choice for Sixty Years 


DOUBLE STRENGTH 








Best and Goes 
Farthest 


Makes white clothes whiter 
and colored fabrics brighter. 





\ SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 
88 Broad Street, Boston 


Nay Sold in Sprinkling Top Bottles 


Write to-day for Free Illustrated Booklet of 


NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE 
sold direct from factory to home ata large saving 
to each purchaser. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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22 AMillion Breakfasts 
ape ~~~ Cooked This Morning on 


“@awford 
‘leanee:s 


Was Yours One ? 


PUNDREDS of thousands of New England homes recommend Crawford Ran es 


every morning of the year the Crawford serves them. In winter, the economical coal 
fire keeps the kitchen warm and comfortable. In summer, with gas, the kitchen is cool. 
















Crawford Combination Ranges have two separate and distinct ovens, large and roomy, one for coal 
and one for gas—two complete ranges in one. Both ovens are perfect and may be used at the same time. 


The convenient gas oven is equipped with new and improved gas broiler which is instantly adjustable 
to hold the food at any required distance from the flame. It is moved by a push-and-pull rod at the right- 
hand corner of the oven—no need to touch the pan, or bend over. It folds out of the way when not in use. 


This broiler and oven were invented for use in the three ranges of the Triple style, recognized as the finest 
ranges in the world. 


New Crawford Gas End Ovens Also Have the Adjustable Broiler 


These ovens are a radical improvement over any end attachment on the market. They are larger, more 
convenient because of the adjustable broiler—an exclusive Crawford feature. 
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: Gas End Ovens can be supplied for all new Craw- 
. fords and for most of those now in-use. 


Among the additional features of Crawford gas 
combinations are: The clever arrangement of 
the five centre heat burners for top cooking. 
These are of a new and efficient type which 
brings the heat directly under the utensils with- 
: out wasting gas. 
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ESO The gas cocks are guarded to eliminate the dan- 
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) = = : 2 if ger of accidental opening. 
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iit _— There are no exposed nickel gas pipes to keep 
—_— clean on a Crawford. 


: Ranges for Coal and Wood 


* 
= 
= uN 
17 Crawford Ranges have the wonderful single damper 
PD) which controls fire and oven heat with one motion. 
——— Simply place the knob at one of the plainly marked 
positions—“ Kindle,” “Bake” or “Check.” 


Most Crawford Ranges have interchangeable hods in 
the base. The left-hand hod catches all the ashes; the 
right-hand hod holds the coal. This valuable improve- 
ment is found only in Crawford Ranges. It means 
cleanliness, labor saved—one trip to empty ashes and 
bring back coal. 





More improvements in a Crawford than in 
all other makes combined. 












Sold by Leading Dealers 
This style range is made in three sizes: Triple, WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO., Boston, U.S. A. 
Duplex and Simplex. Has enclosed gas water Makers of Highest Quality Ranges, Furnaces and Boilers | 
heater in largest size. 





















































